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PREFACE 


This is an attempt to describe Bishop Josiah Kibira's contri- 
bution, as a church leader from Africa, to the worldwide 
church. It traces his concerns from his background and deals 
especially with his involvement with the Lutheran World 
Federation, an organic part of his Christian commitment. I 
have not tried to assess, more than superficially, his signifl- 
cance as the forceful Bishop in Bukoba of the North Western 
Diocese of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania for 
twenty years, 1964-1984. 

A world organization like the LWF can easily be mistaken 
to exist through the multitude of papers, reports and docu- 
ments produced at all its meetings. Often it is forgotten that 
the decisive direction for such an organization is pointed out 
by devoted and gifted personalities. In its essence even the LWF 
is a fellowship of people and its course is decided by indivi- 
duals. For Josiah Kibira the personal element even in the LWF 
was the basis for everything. 

The LWF can proudly remember Bishop Josiah Kibira as 
one of many who have pointed in the right direction. His life 
is one example of the richness within the international ecu- 
menical fellowship and in the Lutheran family of churches as 
it has developed during the last century. In himself he 
embodied the reality of the New Community in Christ, which 
the LWF General Assembly called for in Dar es Salaam in 1977 
when Josiah Kibira was elected President of the organization. 
He would contribute to give a deep and lasting meaning to the 
content of the 'Hope for the World in Christ' which the 
concluding Budapest Assembly in 1984 had as its theme. 

After some searching for a personal assistant during his first 
years in office as President of the Lutheran World Federation 
Bishop Kibira had asked that I be recruited and I was ready 
to start my work in July 1980. I knew him well and he knew 
me. I had been serving under him as a missionary and student 
chaplain 1969-1975 in the North Western Diocese of Tanzania 
living in the small town of Bukoba. Now he had called me back. 
From now on I could remain close to him, travel with him on 
many of his journeys and work with him in his LWF capacity 
for the rest of the term which extended to the Budapest 
Assembly in 1984. 
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This meant that we had regular, often daily sessions in the 
LWF room which was part of the diocesan headquarters. The 
room had a beautiful view toward the glittering Lake Victoria 
some hundred metres away. Outside the low building there 
were many species of colourful African birds in the high trees 
and on the green fields toward the lake — black headed herons, 
majestic crested cranes, sacred ibis and cobalt blue kingfish- 
ers. It was an exciting working place in the midst of this 
beautiful natural surrounding. Also with all the staff of the 
Central Office' as friends and co-workers and with all the 
challenging questions from the member churches of the LWF 
constantly brought in the mail which found its way even to this 
remote place, for us the centre of the world. The burning 
questions of underdevelopment in Tanzania itself made many 
of the issues become more alive and relevant. 

But first and foremost it was rewarding to be able to work 
with such a deeply committed, trustful, generous and inventive 
person as Josiah Kibira. He indeed wanted to make a genuine 
and lasting contribution to the worldwide Lutheran fellowship. 

These were among the best years of my life, rich in human 
warmth and fellowship, close to the realities of life, filled with 
much both sorrow and joy and immensely interesting due to 
the important questions we were dealing with. 

I owe my sincere thanks to my Bishop, the late Josiah Kibira 
himself, who so kindly asked me to assist him in his 
endeavours and so openly received me in Bukoba. But I also 
want to thank Martha Kibira and all other friends in Bukoba 
who have helped me to understand the interesting and 
challenging background to his life. The Lutheran World 
Federation has made possible this study and the printing of 
the book for which I am most grateful. 


1. KIBIRA CAME FROM KASHENYE 


He was born a few kilometres south of the equator right in the 
heart of Africa in a village on the western shores of Lake 
Victoria. This is as far North as you can get in Tanzania. The 
cows of the family were grazing as much in Uganda as in 
Tanzania. It was in the end of August 1925. The first signs of 
economic depression in far away Europe was of no impact 
whatsoever in this peaceful and also comparatively prosperous 
part ofthe world. The banana groves were longing for rains after 
the dry period and the industrious women of Kashenye were 
busy preparing the fertile soil under the plantains for the 
beans. Together with the fish the menfolk were catching in the 
lake and ebitoke, the cooked and mashed bananas from the 
plantains, these beans would after some months make up 
excellent and sufficient nourishment for the newborn member 
of the Sita clan of the Haya tribe. 

After a week the baby boy in the house of Esteria and Isaya 
Kibira of Kashenye fell sick with an illness which usually 
proved fatal. When he miraculously recovered, the thoughtful 
and piousfather named him Josiah Mutabuzi. Josiah would be 
his Christian name, which means 'the Lord heals' but 
Mutabuzi was one of the names that had been given to the Haya 
male children for ages. Its literal meaning is 'He is a Saviour' or, 
‘He who accomplishes that which is impossible’. It refers to 
Rugaba, the creator god of the Haya people. In this way Josiah 
was naturally and firmly rooted, from the very beginning and 
in the deepest sense of his being, both in his own cultural 
background and in the Christian Church. Later he would 
maintain in a most forceful and conscious way that for him 
there existed no conflict between these two. On the contrary he 
saw the Christian God at work among his people long before the 
missionaries came. Mutabuzilike the more common Haya male 
name Murokozi, the Saviour' referred to one and the same 
supernatural being before and after the coming of Christianity. 
And 'He who accomplishes that which is impossible' would 
enable this little African boy grow from a farmers and 
fisherman's son into a well-known Church leader of inter- 
national standing and President of the Lutheran World 
Federation. His life story is the story of the remarkable 


development within the world-wide Christian Church and the 
LWF itself during the last century. He himself would contribute 
to the elaboration and extension of the concept of Mission in 
our time. In spite of the fact that he was born so far away from 
the church centres of Europe he was raised in a family tradition 
and a cultural background which in many ways did not make 
it surprising that he came to develop in such an outstanding 
way. 

Exactly half a century earlier, in 1875, H.M. Stanley, the 
American traveller and explorer of the then so called 'Dark 
Continent' had passedthe area. After having been chased away 
from the shore some miles south of Kashenye Stanley took 
refuge on Musira Island one or two kilometres from land. He 
had to flee because word went around that he and his men had 
savagely fired at and killed a number of surprised and innocent 
inhabitants on one of the other islands as they were passing it 
in their canoes. Looking at the mainland he wrote in his diary: 
As little do they know that human eyes survey their forms from 
the summit of this lake-girt isle as that eyes of the Supreme in 
heaven are upon them. How long, I wonder, shall the people of 
these lands remain thus ignorant of Him who created the 
gorgeous sunlit world they look upon each day from their lofty 
upland! How long shall their untamed ferocity be a barrier to 
the Gospel, and how long shall they remain unvisited by the 
Teacher! (H.M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, p. 142). 

Josiah Kibira often delightfully quoted these words saying 
that they came to be miraculously fulfilled. He knew for sure 
that the ferocity' was not only on the side of his own people and 
that his forefathers were not at all ignorant of Him who had 
created the fair valleys and ridges of Buhaya on the glittering 
Jake, the beauty of which also seems to have made a great 
impact on Stanley himself. 

Kibira also thankfully acknowledged what had happened 
during the 50 years from the time of the visit of Stanley up to 
his own birth. The Gospel had really found its way into the Haya 
villages in remarkable way. The Church history of the area is 
closely linked with the Kibira family itself. 

The detailed history of the first decades of Christian 
preaching in Haya country has been written elsewhere and is 
proudly studied and reinterpreted again and again by new 


generations of Christians. Josiah Kibira himself has contri- 
buted in a,decisive way to its exploration. Here only a short 
outline will be given. It is the moving story of three young men 
of strong character who went to Uganda in the North to trade 
with bark-cloth. There they met with Protestant Christians, 
converts as a result of the work of the British Church Mission- 
ary Society. These young men, one of whom was Josiah Kibira's 
father Isaya, became the first Protestant preachers of the 
Gospel in this part of Tanzania. They courageously told about 
their new Lord as His teaching had been delivered to them, in 
spite of hard resistance and even outright persecution from the 
German colonial authorities. They favoured the Catholic mis- 
sion which had begun its work in the area about a decade 
earlier. The Germans saw the British Protestant influence as a 
threat to their own power. 

Isaya Kibira was the prominent leader of this first group of 
Christians. For several years they had to hide, worshipping in 
acave inthe steep cliff on the shore of the lake. Afew times from 
1897 onwards they were visited here by CMS missionaries. But 
on the whole they were by themselves. Here their faith deep- 
ened and grew and after new excursions into Uganda they 
brought home the magic knowledge of being able to read and 
write. The cave congregation during the years at the turn ofthe 
century is the remarkable beginning of what is now known as 
the North Western Diocese of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Tanzania. It was not until 1910 that this and some other 
early groups of evangelical Christians managed to persuade 
some missionaries from the German Bethel Mission who 
happened to pass the area, to stay and work with them. But it 
has always to be remembered that the Europeans were there 
only on the initiative of the already existing African Christian 
congregation and this fact has contributed to the independent 
and self-conscious thinking of this special Lutheran Church. 

Isaya Kibira was a clever and outstanding man, well liked 
everywhere for his wisdom and sound judgement in different 
matters. Together with his eldest son Joel, he soon became the 
trusted co-worker at the Mission station which the Bethel 
missionaries had opened at Kigarama, a few kilometres from 
Kashenye. But since he could read and write he also taught at 
the court of the mighty local king. Gradually he was also given 
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many responsibilities as an adviser to the German colonial gov- 
ernment authorities. In spite of his leading position in the early 
church he was not baptized until the year 1917. This was due 
tothe fact that he had two wives and did not want to disrupt his 
family life. Josiah Kibira often referred to this very personal 
experience in the family as an example and proof that the 
African Church never has solved the problem of polygamy in a 
satisfactory way. It was Esteria, Josiah's strong and persuasive 
mother, who had demanded that her younger sister and close 
friend should be her husband's second wife and her helper in 
all her domestic and agricultural duties. When finally Isaya had 
become convinced that he should leave the sister, Esteria 
threatened to leave as well. Fortunately this maternal aunt of 
Josiah's soon got married to another man and had children by 
him. 

In 1929 when Josiah was only four years old, his father, still 
just a middle-aged man, died after a long sickness. He left 
Esteria with six children, two daughters and four sons, Josiah 
being the last born. Before Isaya Kibira died he gave his last will 
in the following words which always followed Josiah and his 
elder brothers: 'My sons shall carry on what I wanted to do and 
could not achieve'. All ofthem have indeed inherited something 
of their father's gifts and blessing. 

The family lived in the first square stone house which was 
built in the whole region, another sign of the pioneering spirit 
in the home. Even though the beloved father of the house was 
missing, family life during the childhood and adolescence of 
Josiah in the Kibira home in Kashenye was extraordinary rich 
and full of stimulation which prepared him for the future. Many 
tradesman and other travellers passed the border village and 
brought new ideas and influences. This also contributed to 
make its people open for change. 

He was baptized while he was still a small boy by a German 
missionary and grew up in a more consciously evangelical 
Christian atmosphere than most others in his generation in 
Buhaya. Esteria Kibira had been the first and probably only 
woman to be member of the cave congregation. Like her hus- 
band she was of an extraordinary character. She lived until 
March 1984 and died only a few years before Josiah, probably 
106 years old! She was deeply a committed Christian, and at 
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the same time remained all her life very alert and inquisitive. 
She dared to question even very basic Christian teaching in 
order to get at the roots of what she wanted to know. Josiah was 
closely attached to his mother and always spoke about her with 
great gratitude and affection. He wrote about her and his 
childhood in 1960: 'I was raised by my mother. She tried to 
teach us how we should follow the Lord, that we had to go to 
church and she taught us to pray and sing. I especially learnt 
from her how to pray in faith and very simply. We had prayers 
every day, especially in the evenings, which were important 
moments for all of us. To eat without praying beforehand, was 
like stealing the food. I am always thankful for her efforts and 
the good example she showed to us. Since I was the youngest, 
I had to stay at home with my mother. My two sisters got 
married, my eldest brother was always helping at the Mission 
and the brothers between Joel and myself (Hezron and 
Emmanuel) went to school. When I was fifteen years old I was 
confirmed by a German missionary.' 

After three years in the village school at Kashenye and 
another four or five years at the mission school at Kigarama, 
Josiah got the privilege to study at the first government 
secondary school of the whole region. It opened at Nyakato 
outside Bukoba, the capital town of the region. Joel paid the 
comparatively high school fees for his brother. When Josiah 
begun his studies there he already had more experience and 
knowledge than the other boys. He was now 17 years old, older 
than most of his class mates. They describe him at this time as 
a tall, slim, quick-witted, attractive and cheerful youngster 
who immediately made strong impression on everybody 
because of his leadership abilities and intellectual talents. 
Josiah liked theatre and singing, wrote songs himself and 
performed and joked all the time. He had developed very much 
during the last years at Kigarama where he also had been given 
the responsibility to assist in teaching at the village school in 
Kashenye. His conscientiousness is shown among other things 
in that he once (as a young teenager) had baptized an old very 
sick woman at Kigarama. To the surprise of many she 
récovered. The local pastor Paulo Kanywa of Kigarama noted 
her name in the baptismal register without any questions. 

The six years at Nyakato further contributed to Josiah's 
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development as a leader. Wilfred Kilyanga, a schoolmate from 
Nyakato and one of Josiah Kibira's closest friends throughout 
hislife, says about him: Josiah was quite soon made the Head 
Prefect of the school and remained so for all our years there! He 
was given so many responsibilities by our consecutive head- 
masters. But Josiah really deserved it because from his family 
background, he had rare abilities to lead. He was extremely 
hardworking and the whole school depended on him in many 
respects. As the school-captain he supervised the order and 
work of the other students. I myself was the games and sports 
captain and therefore the two of us were given a room for 
ourselves — a great privilege. Many feared Josiah for he was 
very demanding and serious in all his endeavours and always 
accomplished what he had decided to do.' 

The headmasters of the school had a good influence on their 
pupils. Josiah Kibira writes in a letter 1979 when the first of 
them, Elias Lushakuzi, died: In fact he paved my way into life 
when I joined Nyakato Secondary School on 2.2.42. He was the 
headmaster of that first class of the school. He was an excep- 
tional teacher with special characteristics. He liked smartness 
in everything and literally ‘hated’ lazy and weak characters. I 
used to be the best in all examinations till we reached Standard 
nine, and he used not to read the name of the first one, taking 
it for granted that all students knew who the first one was. But 
unfortunately by the second term of Standard nine, another 
boy by the name of Ferdinand Coelestin overtook my first 
position and I never gained it again. Mr. Lushakuzi once 
warned me for spiritual sloth and I ran out of the room in tears. 
He made a gréat impact and impression in my life and thus 
shaped me for leadership of people throughout my school 
career. I think he would have become a professor if these titles 
had not been withheld from us by the colonialists in those 
days.' 

During these years Kibira also took much responsibility in 
the Lutheran congregation at the school as the ‘church elder’. 
He was always leading the prayers in the evening. In the lower 
classes he taught Bible knowledge and liked very much to be 
the choir leader of the evangelical students, even if his voice 
was not the very best. Joel, who was 19 years older than Josiah, 
had now become the trusted Chief Judge at the 'Bakama 
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Council in Bukoba, the meeting place of the eight traditional 
kings of the region through whom the British ruled the area. 
This was a most influential position and says much about 
Joels capacities as well. Through him the school choir of 
Nyakato under the leadership of the judge's little brother was 
invited now and then to entertain the Kings at their cele- 
brations. 

So Josiah seems to have been well liked and encouraged for 
advancement in life by everybody. But according to him he was 
not really happy. He describes himself at this time as a very 
proud, arrogant, unbearably self-confident young man— 
something which might partly be true considering the great 
responsibilities given to such a young man. He says: 'In reality 
I was not as free and happy as I pretended to be. My mother did 
not know what was happening to me. The more I grew and the 
more I learnt I inwardly began to disregard her teachings, even 
if on the outside I behaved as a good Christian in front of her, 
my teachers, the Headmaster, the pastors and missionaries. It 
is true that I passed through a period of spiritual darkness and 
rebellion. People thought that I was good, but I was a hypocrite. 
Christ was no longer known to me personally. For a long period 
I agreed with my school fellows: let me get old then I will be 
serious about spiritual things, but as a young man I must live 
like others.' But the respect for his mother was so much rooted 
in him that he never did get completely lost. 


2. CHRISTIAN BY MY OWN CONVICTION' 


Josiah Kibira met with the Revival at Nyakato in 1947. The 
breakthrough in his personalfaith that came fromthis encoun- 
ter was the altogether dominating experience of his life. All who 
came close to him in a more personal way knew this. Two 
independent evangelists, teachers at the Katoke Teaching 
Training College South of Bukoba (an institution started by the 
Anglican Church Missionary Society) came to Nyakato for a 
three-day preaching weekend in March. Josiah being the 
church elder of the Lutheran school congregation had to take 
part and was naturally entrusted with the practical arrange- 
ments. | 

The message of these Anglican preachers was simple and 
straightforward: Man has to confess his sins and give his heart 
anew to the Lord. Josiah told about it afterwards: 'They 
preached an intensive and convincing message that led me to 
arealconfrontation with Christ. I came face to face with the fact 
that Christ died for me in order to save me from sin, hypocrisy, 
unbelief and meaninglessness'. The young man fully realized 
that upto then his Christian commitment had been superficial 
and that he no longer could escape the truth. He felt that even 
if he would have liked to remain with his sins he was in a 
dangerous situation. 

Kibira told many times in a simple but moving way about his 
decisive moment: ‘I will never forget the midnight on the 21st 
of March when I finally could confess Jesus as my personal 
Saviour. We were two in the room (the other boy being Wilfred 
Kilanga who from now on became much closer to him). I 
confessed my sins to my room mate, and he to me. Both of us 
received Jesus at the same moment. I said the most simple 
words I could say: "Lord Jesus, come into my heart!" In faith I 
accepted that He came. I simply received his forgiveness and 
asked Him to help me to be able to speak to those whose things 
I had stolen and bring into order what still was possible. And 
this I was able to do through His help and grace.' 

Next day the brilliant and surely very self-conscious school 
captain humbled himself and told his headmaster and all the 
astonished students at the daily gathering on the open court- 
yard between the buildings of the school what had happened 
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to him. Now the faith of his parents and the faith of the school 
and the church was personally appropriated as a liberating 
power. 'Since then I have remained a Christian by my own 
conviction and not because of my inherited religious back- 
ground.’ Josiah Kibira often explained the core of this experi- 
ence as being "set free". Kilyanga says: 'Josiah was really from 
this time a free man, not bound by any kind of law like most 
other people. It cannot be questioned that he radiated more joy 
and a new humility in spite of his leadership capabilities. Many 
respected him even more after this. A good number of the other 
students followed the example of the two influential prefects. 
The school experienced a new atmosphere and the dedicated 
British headmaster of that time Mr. Shan, was very satisfied 
with the development. He gave Josiah his own prayer-book. 
When Josiah Kibira finished Nyakato Secondary School aged 
22, at the end of the year the school certificate on his conduct 
read: 'Exceptionally good’. 

It was therefore no wonder that Josiah was given the oppor- 
tunity to continue his studies in order to become a teacher. He 
was sent to Tabora Government School which, in 1948, was the 
leading school for Africans. By now he was an outspoken and 
somewhat doctrinaire member of the Revival movement and 
took much time for preaching at fellowship meetings in and 
around Tabora. His elder brother Emmanuel had studied 
earlier at the same school. He was at this time a well-known 
teacher who would serve his government in many capacities 
besides being a strong and influential revival leader inTanzania 
for many years. 

But this was also the time for emerging nationalistic feelings 
and political awareness in the country of Tanganyika as it was 
still was called. The British ruled it as a mandate under the 
United Nations. At Tabora Josiah Kibira met with and listened 
to Julius Nyerere, the later President of the country. Josiah 
became the Head Prefect even in his new school and was in this 
way ruling many who would become ministers and future 
politicalleaders of Tanzania. One of his classmates was Rashid 
Kawawa, the number two in political arena in Tanzania for a 
very long time. He never missed the chance to meet with Kibira 
when he came to Bukoba in spite of being a faithful Muslim. 
From this important time Josiah Kibira developed a pride in 
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being a Tanzanian and a sense of solidarity with trust in 
Nyerere and others, who would lead the country towards 
independence. With his energy and open mind the ambitious 
and receptive teacher candidate from Bukoba developed an 
interest in all the different subjects of the school. He shaped his 
intellect through taking part in the numerous debates and 
conversations going on among the young future leaders of 
Tanzania. Once in 1948 Julius Nyerere led one of the British 
style debates between two schools in Tabora. The theme was: 
"Wealth Is Better Than Education! His forceful and clever 
opposition against the proposition agreed with Kibira's line of 
thought and contributed to make his own moral standing and 
outlook even firmer. Nyerere said: 'I chose the teaching profes- 
sion in order to make people understand; and once you 
understand, then you are a happy man. Not because you are 
wealthy; you can be a wealthy man but not a happy man ...' 
Kibira also came to value education and intellectual work in all 
his life. Personal wealth would never attract him. 

Kibira returned to Bukoba in 1949 as the very first Grade 1 
teacher of the region. He preferred to serve in a church 
institution and was therefore allowed by the government 
authorities to begin teaching at his old school at Kigarama. 
Here he joined some of his very best friends and a group of 
teachers and students who later would become pastors and 
leaders of the Church. These were happy years among people 
he liked in good Christian surroundings. Johanssen 
Lutabingwa, later General Secretary of the Diocese, was one of 
Kibira's students those years. He describes Josiah as very 
straightforward and demanding, a person who indeed stood up 
for what was right and true. When he said No!, it could not be 
questioned. He liked to challenge us and argue with us 
students to see whether we had a stand-point of our own 
without waving. But I was never afraid of him, like some others. 
He was an excellent teacher of English! 

Now being 26 years old and a respected adult with even a 
slightly better salary that the other teachers at Kigarama 
because of having passed a higher examination at Tabora, time 
had come for Josiah Kibira to look for a wife. 

Already at Tabora he had been told by a close friend that the 
students at the newly opened girls' school at Kashasha 1n the 
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North, inthe same kingdom as Kigarama, also had experienced 
the coming of the Revival and that many of them were saved. 
One of the girls there in 1951 was a certain Martha Yeremiah 
of the royal clan. Her home was in Kashasha not far from the 
school. Kibira has told how he had seen her the first time when 
he was 15 and she was 10 years old passing her father’s banana 
shamba. Somehow she had never left his thoughts. He knew 
that she was both a very attractive girl and a student with 
independent views in a way that the progressive teachers 
wanted the girls to develop in this pioneering school of 
Kashasha. She had been courted very seriously by another 
man of a nobler clan than the Sita that Josiah Kibira belonged 
to. The plans for their wedding had gone far when Martha and 
her family became disappointed with that man and it was 
decided that she should study at the Kashasha Girls' School 
instead. 

Martha recalls the decisiveness of the young handsome 
teacher from Kigarama: 'Josiah came six times to ask me to 
marry him! All the times I refused. I felt it was impossible and 
I was disappointed with men's behaviour. But he did not dress 
up and make a show of himself as the others who came to see 
us girls who were the first ones to get higher education in the 
region, and yes, nearly in the whole of our country. Josiah was 
straightforward and humble and liked to talk about spiritual 
things, which we really had in common. Indeed it was the 
Revival that brought us together! When we finally could pray 
together my heart changed. And zo I accepted his proposal. He 
was tall and joyful — of course he was very interesting and 
attractive!’ 

But the Swedish missionary and headmistress of Kashasha, 
the later politician and Tanzanian parliamentarian Barbro 
Johansson, was much disappointed when she got a letter from 
Josiah Kibira whom she knew well, in which he asked her to 
allow Martha to leave the school before she had finished her 
studies. Josiah wrote in his insisting way: 'She is too old and 
I am old enough’. He told the headmistress that he had been 
praying for a Christian wife, and here she was. The headmis- 
tress could do nothing but to agree since the parents of Martha 
now were Satisfied. On November 25 1951 the wedding took 
place in the church of Kigarama with Ernest Lutashobya, an 
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old close friend of both of them as the best man. The big crowd 
of people attending the wedding ceremonies were surprised 
both to learn that the usual brideprice had been considerably 
reduced in this case but above all that Martha herself was 
happily smiling and showing her real feelings even venturing to 
give a personal testimony. This was against the traditional 
custom in Buhaya where the bride should be silent and look as 
sorrowful as possible during the ceremonies. Their unusual 
wedding became in this way also an occasion for a challenging 
Christian witness to all who attended. 

For the six following years 1951-1957 Josiah was teaching in 
some of the leading schools in different parts of the Haya 
church. It was a simple but rewarding life for the young couple. 
Martha recalls their way of life in far away Karagwe at the school 
of Lukajange. They moved there in 1953 with their first son 
whom they had given the name of Joe Humphrey 
Twinomubezi: 'We had only one small room and were cooking 
outside. Josiah had a motorcycle. In the evening he took it into 
the room together with the bed and everything. In the morning 
we put it outside again.' Even if this is the situation for many 
teachers and pastors in Tanzania up to the present day, it was 
good for Kibira to have experienced this situation when he later 
would need to know under what simple conditions his pastors 
lived. 

When the church opened a new secondary school for boys at 
Kahororo, Josiah Kibira was asked to be on the staff as the 
second Master. For three years he taught English, biology, 
chemistry, physics and religion. Most of his colleagues were 
still European and American Missionaries. It is clear that the 
gifted and forward looking boys were very proud to have among 
their teachers this hardworking and often very demanding 
young teacher from their own background. Kibira exerted a 
good Christian influence on the school where many students 
found they were left with a deep impression for their whole life 
and committed themselves to an active church career. At this 
time Kibira also represented the teachers of the church in the 
Synodal Council, a great honour given to such a young man in 
this environment. 

The Evangelical Church of Buhaya was at this time sup- 
ported by three different Lutheran mission agencies in Europe; 
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the German Bethel Mission which had remained in Buhaya 
right from 1910 with a few long interruptions, the Church of 
Sweden Mission which had been given the main responsibility 
in connection with the Second World War when the Germans 
had to leave, and the Danish Missionary Society which had 
been there only a few years. When the Bethel Mission offered 
the church of Buhaya a scholarship for theological studies in 
Bielefeld, the call of the Synodal Council went to Josiah Kibira. 
He was officially asked to become a pastor of his church. Since 
he already had so much education he could not be requested 
to study at the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Makumira, as 
it received students of much lower education. This would be an 
excellent chance to make a pastor out of this promising young 
man who already was such an forceful preacher in the revival 
meetings! 

It was not an easy decision at this time of growing national 
feelings and considering the much higher salary a teacher with 
Kibira's education could get compared to that of a pastor. The 
work of a pastor was of much lower status than that Kibira had 
in mind. At this time he had begun considering the possibility 
of studying law like his eldest brother Joel. Certainly there 
would be the opportunity for him to do that. But Josiah and 
Martha considered the call from their church together and 
prayed much about it. They agreed that the question of money 
and worldly status was not of any great importance for them. 
This total indifference for using his position in order to acquire 
worldly riches would follow Josiah Kibira throughout his life. 
Many, even those very close to him in Bukoba, could never 
understand why he who was given so many opportunities to 
travel because of his high position, never utilized his chances 
to bring home attractive articles to Bukoba, a place which 
lacked most of the things he saw in Europe and the USA. 

Josiah and Martha accepted the call from the Synodal 
Council, packed their things and went to Germany with their 
children in 1957. 
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3. FROM BIELEFELD TO BISHOP OF BUKOBA 


It is obvious that those who saw to it that Josiah Kibira was 
given this first scholarship of the church to study theology 
abroad, for clear reasons realized that here was a potential 
future leader in the Haya Church. However Kibira was not un- 
disputed at this time, especially among the missionaries. He 
was known by now to be very outspoken, sometimes too 
sensitive and sharp in his expressions. He also had the courage 
to advocate independence for the church as soon as possible. 
To some of the Europeans his affiliation with the fairly radical 
wing of the Revival movement was another threat. Kibira had 
a habit of telling people the truth as he saw it without fear and 
did not care very much ifhis sharp tongue stung lazy students, 
backsliding members of the church or any of the missionaries 
who still had a very decisive say in the ruling of the church. All 
his life he had been in the company of missionaries from 
Europe and it was self-evident to him that they all were sinners 
who needed their Saviour like his African compatriots. This 
awareness was strengthened in Germany. 

In Bethel, the headqua:ters of the Mission, the young couple 
from Bukoba were well received and gained many friends. 
Besides being the administrative centre for all overseas under- 
takings of the Bethel Mission and housing the theological 
school, Bethel by Bielefeld was well-known for its great and 
unique diaconal institution since the time of its founding by 
Friedrich von Bedelschwing. This establishment made a pro- 
found impression on Josiah Kibira. Here he could witness how 
physically and mentally handicapped people were cared for 
and given back their human dignity in work and social 
fellowship. This was the love of Christ in practice! 

It is true that right from his youth in Kashenye Josiah was 
remembered for caring for people in difficulties. In an unusual 
way for his age he had taken initiative to care for the aged and 
the sick in the village, washed them and restored their aware- 
ness of the responsibility of the church to transform Christian 
love into practice. This would colour his whole Christian 
outlook. He often referred to his experiences among the men- 
tally disturbed patients in the Bethel hospitals afterwards and 
would later send young people from his church to be trained 
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there. They would return to Bukoba to serve in the Igabiro 
home for disabled, an institution which was established on 
Kibira's initiative and was unique among the churches in East 
Africa in its care for mentally handicapped people who might 
otherwise be forgotten. 

But the three years in Germany were mainly filled with intel- 
lectual work through his studies in theology. Here the ambi- 
tious and receptive Josiah gained a sound theological base for 
his personally acquired faith. Both he and Martha received 
invitations from congregations around Bielefeld to preach and 
tell about their home church in Africa. Soon Josiah started to 
usethe German language — that which he had heard the white 
visitors to his home use since he was a child. Towards the end 
oftheir stay in Germany he wrote a small book in German, 'Aus 
einer afrikanisher Kirche'. Here he gave a lively account of both 
his personal background and development, but also of the life 
of the church of Buhaya. The blessing and importance of the 
Revival as an integral part of its existence is especially empha- 
sized. In the end of the preface to this book he wrote: 'I hope to 
be ordained as soon as I get home in order to be allowed to serve 
as quite an ordinary pastor in the Evangelical Church of 
Buhaya'. 

At the end of 1960 Josiah Kibira with his family was back in 
Bukoba. On the 4th of December he was ordained by the then 
Superintendent Gunnar Ljungman in the Kashura Church, 
the first and oldest Lutheran church in the region. But Kibira 
never became 'quite an ordinary pastor. With his intellectual 
sharpness, his spontaneity and somewhat explosive tempera- 
ment he distinguished himself among the pastors right from 
the beginning —even if this church had among its clergy a great 
number of outstanding personalities. He was sent to serve in 
the congregation of Ndolage close to the Lutheran hospital and 
here he learnt from inside all the duties of an ordinary pastor. 
His sermons were forceful and close to the realities of life. An 
older missionary has told how Kibira at this time used his 
words in a very dramatic way to paint a picture of the sins 
among the people in the homes of the villages. But his penetra- 
ting and challenging preaching changed the congregations. For 
Kibira could also preach forgiveness and the redeeming grace 
of Christ in a way that helped many to enter a new life of hope 
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and Christian freedom. 

In September 1960, some months before his ordination, the 
Evangelical Church of Buhaya celebrated its 50 years of official 
existence. In connection with that, the Commission on World 
Mission of the Lutheran World Federation convened its yearly 
meeting in Bukoba. It is possible that this was the first time 
that Josiah Kibira came into close contact with this interna- 
tional church body which would play such an important part 
in his life. The German guests and speakers had a good 
translator in the talented young theologician who just had 
returned from his studies. But he also worried certain people 
with critical remarks on the work of the Commission and 
caused some embarrassment in a passionate plea for inde- 
pendence and self-government ofthe so called young churches. 

Kibira's studies were not over. He had to go backto Germany 
for a short time to the Mission Academy in Hamburg to finish 
his Diploma in Theology. He made an interesting study and 
attempt to describe the meeting between Christianity and the 
old culture of Buhaya for the examination which paved the way 
for his later Masters dissertation. He had already started to 
work out a mission theology for himself, a theology which would 
embrace human existence in its totality. 

It is no exaggeration to maintain that Josiah Kibira came of 
a very rich cultural tradition in the lake region of East Africa. 
But if we look at all the personalities who had formed the young 
church it was also rich in its church tradition—they were living 
witnesses to this. There were certainly some remarkable mis- 
sionaries, but first and foremost many very creative and 
independent characters among the Tanzanians themselves. 
Much of this is described in a most colourful and comprehen- 
sive way ina book by Bengt Sundker, "Bara Bukoba". Sundkler 
had returned to Buhaya only a few months after Kibira's 
ordination for a very special reason. 

After long and impressively advanced theological conside- 
ration, the African leadership had reached the conclusion that 
the Haya church should introduce Episcopal leadership. This 
was done with delighted approval of the Swedish missionaries 
especial. The Tanzanian clergy wanted it because of the 
Anglican tradition which had influenced the church from the 
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beginning and up to today surrounded it both in the North and 
in the South, and also because they knew very well that some 
Lutheran churches also stood in this tradition which seemed 
to fit so well in Haya traditional life. 

Bengt Sundkler from Sweden had served as a missionary in 
Buhaya 1942-45 and left an unforgettable memory. He was 
unanimously elected as the first Bishop in 1960 and persuaded 
to leave his successful academic career at the University of 
Uppsala to come back to Bukoba. As was so often the case in 
the history of the Church, the first bishop was a foreigner. But 
for Bengt Sundkler this was only a first step, carefully calcu- 
lated. Sundkler with his broad visions and ecumenical outlook, 
with contacts in many parts of the world, immediately realized 
what an exceptionally gifted and well educated pastor he had 
in Josiah Kibira. He tells how he looked forward to some years 
of stimulating cooperation with him. The two soon developed a 
lasting and deep friendship which never was broken—even if 
both of them were persons of very strong will and hot temper. 

In this situation the Bishop did what perhaps nobody else 
would have done. He saw that the African church really needed 
leaders with academic degrees. Even if Josiah already had got 
higher training than any of the other pastors (and many would 
think that his Diploma from Germany really would be enough) 
Bengt Sundkler has told how he said to the young vicar of 
Ndolage: 'Where a man has been given much, much will be 
expected from him' (Lk. 12:48). "We shall send you for further 
studies as soon as possible!' It was not very difficult for Bengt 
Sundkler to find a suitable place with his knowledge of the 
international academic world. After some discussion it was 
decided that Kibira should go to the theological faculty at 
Boston University USA for a Master's degree. This time the 
Lutheran World Federation provided the scholarship to a 
predominantly Methodist institution. Kibira was on his way to 
the USA after having served the Christians of Ndolage for only 
a little more than a year. 

It is easy to see afterwards that Kibira's studies in Boston 
1962-64 would contribute in a very decisive way to his future 
career. Perhaps it could be said in a very simplified way, that 
Josiah's hitherto sound biblical and somewhat pietistic back- 
ground, coloured by his revival experience, in Boston came to 


be united with a deep commitment to the great social and 
ethicalissues of his time. His theological outlook was consider- 
ably broadened. 

The Faculty had a long tradition of involvement in political 
and social issues with a record of many renowned professors 
concerned with ecumenism, human rights, nation building etc. 
It offered a most dynamic, stimulating and creative atmosphere 
for this communicative African pastor who established con- 
tacts in so many directions during those years. He was invited 
by the white congregations of Boston where many were greatly 
impressed by him. But he also met with leaders of the emerging 
Black Power movement and found his way to their homes. They 
were fascinated by this self-assured straightforward Tanza- 
nian with the truly genuine African name of Kibira. It was 
during those same years that one of the former alumni of the 
school, Martin Luther King Jr., was leading the great civil rights 
movement. The march on Washington took place in 1963. 
Many leaders from Boston and people with whom Kibira were 
acquainted took part. In the University chapel he listened tothe 
distinguished black preacher Horward Thurman who also 
made great contributions to the cause of human rights. 

It happened that Josiah's close friend from Bukoba, Richard 
Mutembei (who later would become the Administrative Secre- 
tary of the Diocese and Josiah's right hand man) also had the 
opportunity to stay in the USA for six months during this 
period. He remembers a remarkable debate on racism in 
Washington at the end of 1963 to which the two old friends 
travelled together and took part: 'Josiah became so involved in 
the exchange of ideas and after some time so very excited and 
angry that I had to tell him in Luhaya, our mother tongue, to 
cool down. I reminded him that we had come to the USA for 
other reasons!’ 

Josiah took Mission, World Religions and Ecumenism as his 
main subjects. This is well reflected in his Master’s thesis 
1964: 'A study of Christianity among the Bahaya’. It deals with 
the African background of his own church. It is an independent 
and challenging study of the social and cultural issues facing 
the young church, and the spiritual force which should lead it. 
When reading this thesis now, it is easy to recognize many 
courageous ideas and promising signals which point to the 
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different areas of Kibira's future concerns, both as an African 
bishop and international church leader. In a personal and 
daring way he shows how 'Christianity did not just fall into a 
vacuum in Buhaya; it was introduced into a complicated, 
indigenous and independent religion, culture, cult and philo- 
sophy'. He saw many similarities between Christianity and the 
old religion and Christ as the fulfilment and revelation of what 
his forefathers already believed in. The thesis is written by a 
deeply committed spiritual person who proudly combines 
adherence to the revival experience and the Lutheran doctrinal 
faith of the Reformation with ecumenical openness and readi- 
ness for a dialogue with the Muslims and with the political and 
nationalistic leaders of his country. He says there: 'The Gospel 
must be social if it is to be real. We need Christians in every 
corner of life. It is really a sin to divide the worldly and the 
spiritual life. The two realms are divided but not necessarily 
separated.' 

The Dean of the Theological Faculty at that time, the pro- 
fessor of Christian social ethics, Dr. Walter G. Muelder, who 
had Kibira in his courses has asserted that the ambitious Tan- 
zanian pastor was 'greatly admired'. Kibira summarized in 
1986, two years before his death, what Boston had meant for 
him: 'This study took me out of short-sightedness and offered 
me an opportunity to work and co-operate with people of other 
faiths, religions and ideologies—as well as with non-Lutheran 
Christians. It was a good preparation for the future which was 
indirectly waiting for me upon my return to Bukoba.' 

In May 1964 Josiah could write home to his Bishop to tell him 
that his studies advanced so well that he had been offered a 
chance to stay on in Boston for a Ph.D. But for Bengt Sundkler 
there was now even more important things to consider for the 
future of Josiah Kibira than his academic studies. 

While he was in the USA his Diocese, on Sundkler's advice, 
had decided to elect an African assistant Bishop who eventu- 
ally would take over the leadership of the young diocese when 
the Swedish missionary Bishop left. It was rightly understood 
that the African Church would develop in a sounder way under 
an indigenous Bishop. There were a few possible candidates in 
this church so rich in gifted pastors. Kibira’s name was 
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certainly not to be left out and was already inthe hearts of many 
ofthe Tanzanians. Many among the missionaries feared Josiah 
for his strong views and radical, outspoken manners. Bengt 
Sundkler has described the whole procedure in a very vivid way 
in his book. It resulted in the election of Josiah Kibira by a large 
majority to become the first African Bishop of the now inde- 
pendent church. Kibira himself has described his feelings 
when the result of the election was solemnly announced: "I felt 
myself to be too unworthy and small. I simply and literally wept 
and could not address the Synod that had elected me. If this 
news was true then it could only be so through and by special 
grace. It reminded me of the greatest verse of St. Paul, that has 
helped me all my life ever since my day of salvation, namely 'By 
grace (Olwekisha in the Haya language) you have been saved’ 
(Eph. 2:5). This phrase “by grace” has come to be the motto for 
my seal as a diocesan bishop of the church in Tanzania.’ 

On the 20th of September 1964 the consecration took place 
outside the Kashura church in the presence of thousands of 
jubilant Christians, a most decisive and festive event in the 
history of Haya church. It was an ecumenical happening of the 
greatest importance for the Diocese as well because of all the 
guests from far and near. The old Bishop’s vestments were 
taken off one by one and transferred on to Josiah Kibira in a 
moving symbolic action, easy to understand. After the conse- 
cration there was a reception where the new Bishop said after 
he had first especially thanked his aged mother who was 
present: “When I now am installed into his work, I am ready to 
go forward like a small donkey without being “wise” at all, but 
like the one who has been given the privilege—to carry that 
Saviour wherever he goes. It is evident here that the praise and 
glory is not upon the donkey, but on the One who climbed it!” 

Only a few months later just before Christmas the 'old' 
Bishop left what now had become the North Western diocese of 
the Evangelical Lutheran church of Tanzania into the hands of 
Josiah Kibira. Sundkler departed to return to his teaching and 
research at the University of Uppsala. It was much sooner than 
had been previously expected and Josiah has remarked: 
‘Bishop Sundkler taught me to swim by throwing me into the 
river’. He was not yet forty years old but seemed to have very 
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natural gifts forthis kind of swimming. Indeed very soon he was 
like a fish in the water. 
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4. LUTHERAN BISHOP IN BUKOBA 
—SOME HINTS ABOUT KIBIRA'S EPISCOPATE 


Since this book wants to focus on Josiah Kibira's international 
influence, this is not the place for an extensive description of 
his most lasting and significant contribution: his twenty years 
as the Bishop of the North Western Diocese of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Tanzania. A more detailed analysis of this 
decisive era in Bukoba under Kibira’s leadership should be 
written somewhere else. It could be done from many different 
perspectives for his interests and initiatives were manifold. It 
is possible since a wealth of material can be obtained for 
example in the comparatively well kept archives of the church 
in Bukoba. Most of Kibira’s lectures, speeches, letters, ser- 
mons and other material from all these years are available 
there. A number of interesting personalities close to Bishop 
Kibira are also still alive and eager to tell what they remember. 
Hopefully some of the young theologians of the North Western 
Diocese itself will give time to such a worthwhile undertaking. 

But a few hints about Ribira's life and influence as a Bishop 
in Bukoba should however be made here, since he first and 
foremost gave himself to his Diocese, notwithstanding the 
significance of his international career. 

In his thesis from the years in Boston he had written: ‘In the 
Bahaya Christian interpretation God, in Christ, is at last near 
us. We can pray to Him through the Mediator (not through 
human mediators, nor their spirits), the High Priest, the 
Saviour Jesus Christ, our Lord. Sothe Word assumed our flesh 
and became African and lives among us in our huts and among 
the banana and coffee trees, as He pitched a tent among Israel, 
passing by to eternal life.’ 

Bishop Kibira was the undisputed and creative leader of the 
Lutheran church in Buhaya for more than twenty years. Many 
have remarked that ne combined in himself unusually good 
qualities for being a bishop. He had both evident excellent 
spiritual and administrative talents. Certainly he made mis- 
takes at times and had to fight hard against his hot temper and 
impatience especially during the first years. Some pastors and 
missionaries were afraid of his revealing questions and sharp 
remarks. He made it a principle to answer all letters he got, if 
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Josiah Kibira is consecrated as Bishop of the North Western 
Diocese of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Tanzania by his 
predecessor Bishop Bengt Sundkler on 20th September 1964. 
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The young bishop talking to an elderly patient at the Izimbya 
Clinic in his diocese, February 1968. 


possible on the same day. This sometimes could lead him into 
too hasty decisions. But his honesty and frankness helped him 
to be open for necessary criticism when he had gone too far. He 
had some close friends right from his youth who were not afraid 
of telling him the truth and respected those who dared to 
oppose him. His basis in the Revival was another help from him 
to be fully aware of the fact that even as a Bishop he was a 
sinner who needed forgiveness. Essentially Kibira was a very 
humble man, and those who got closer to him knew that. 

In his first speech as a Bishop, like in his first circular letter 
tothe pastors of the diocese, he promised 'to meet people in the 
banana groves.' This meant that he really wanted to be close 
to the daily realities of his Christians. Throughout his time as 
a Bishop, with the exception of the very last few years, he used 
all the available time to travel in the diocese, visiting all congre- 
gations, many of them several times. He contributed to create 
a strong sense of unity and solidarity within his diocese 
through his detailed knowledge of the situation in the different 
districts and all the institutions. Kibira remembered the names 
of evangelists in the outskirts of the diocese and of the nurses 
and medical assistants in the dispensaries. All the time he 
came across problems difficult to solve, sometimes terribly 
hard to do anything about. Still Bishop Kibira never postponed 
anything which had to be resolved or taken care of. But he 
could be fearfully sarcastic at laziness and indecisiveness of 
people around him. 

It is a well-known fact that Josiah Kibira was a good 
theologian and commanding preacher who, as a Bishop, 
demanded something of the same from his pastors. Most of his 
sermons are kept in a long series of notebooks, written down in 
his forceful and clear handwriting with underlinings, exclama- 
tion marks and question-marks, in his typical way. He wrote 
them either in Luhaya, the rich and expressive tribal language 
he used in the villages, Kiswahili, the national language he 
used in Bukoba town and at the institutions of the church or 
in English which he used at the English Eucharist service on 
Wednesday mornings, at Sunday evenings in the Cathedral 
and on his journeys abroad, where he also sometimes 
preached in German. In his diocese Kibira was known as an 
excellent preacher, always well prepared, who found new and 
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striking pictures all the time close to people's daily life and 
through which he could express deep biblical insights. His 
sermons were short and to the point. Everybody listened 
attentively, for often he included spontaneous and humorous 
statements, sometimes even quite shocking and unexpected 
remarks. At Christmas and Easter he always preached to great 
crowds of Christians in services in the Cathedral and the older 
Kashura church. 

The Lutheran Cathedral of Bukoba is a modern, very inter- 
esting and well functioning church building, which was comp- 
leted in 1970. Here the inventive and lively Kibira conducted 
the services with a combination of dignity, faithful to the 
tradition of the universal Church and African spontaneity and 
joy. He was indeed a magnificent leader of the services at the 
great festive events taking place in the Cathedral, such as 
pastors' ordinations and Diocesan Synod Meetings. He took 
much interest in the liturgical development and inspired his 
diocese to have more attractive services through use of drums, 
choir festivals, better preaching and regular Eucharistic cele- 
brations. 

Every Wednesday morning at 7.15, just at dawn when the 
sunrose out of Lake Victoria a Eucharist service in English was 
held in Kibira's private chapel in the Bishop's house. This was 
an important part of the weekly rhythm in Bukoba for pastors, 
missionaries, other co-workers at the central administration, 
international guests and Christians from the villages who were 
Kibira's regular guests. The Bishop took it himself all the years 
when he was at home, even towards the end when he had 
difficulties because of his illness. His message was central, 
biblical and straightforward with references to what was going 
on both in the Diocese and in the international church. The 
prayers were concrete, out of the hard realities of life in this 
developing country but intensely rooted in Christ's saving 
presence. The fellowship was continued afterwards in a simple 
but joyous breakfast for everybody to take part in. Kibira 
usually was in excellent mood. Around the breakfast table in 
the Bishop's house there was a rich exchange of information 
and discussion on current matters: declining coffee prices, the 
latest political moves in Dar es Salaam, reports from the 
Bishop's journeys in the diocese and outside, news from the 
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LWF and WCC. The whole world seemed to be present. Those 
who were members of that small congregation during a period 
of years will remember the atmosphere of freshness and 
genuine feeling of Christian fellowship which also dared to look 
at the world with open eyes. 'Worship and work must be one' 
was a motto in practice here. 

Many who visited Bukoba these years will remember the 
generous hospitality in Kibira's house. The Wednesday morn- 
ing gathering, week after week, for twenty years is only one 
proof of this. Martha Kibira tells that the two of them together 
decided when Josiah became the Bishop that 'you cannot be a 
Bishop without people "Uaskofuniwatu!" Episcopate is people! 
This means that you must receive them also in your home! The 
house of Martha and Josiah Kibira always seemed to be open 
in a true African way. There was a constant stream of guests: 
relatives from Kashenye or Kashasha, pastors from the diocese 
or from other parts of East Africa, friends in the political field, 
international visitors. The last group was numerous always in 
Bukoba due to Kibira's international responsibilities and the 
contacts of the diocese with three supporting mission agencies. 

In this connection a special chapter could also have been 
written about Martha Kibira who supported her husband in 
every respect, a most independent and strong woman in her 
own right. She had soon become a natural leader in the Revival 
and among the pastors' wives. First and foremost however she 
kept her house open for all these guests who came and went as 
well as bearing and caring for her nine children. 

The good relationship between the Bishop and his industri- 
ous and respected wife was evident to everybody. Martha 
travelled with her husband both inthe diocese and on long trips 
abroad. She drove a car earlier than most other women in 
Bukoba and is even today something of an entrepreneur who 
runs a big banana grove in a modern way and has dairy cows 
beside her many other duties. 

Josiah Kibira was a very naturalleader to whom everybody 
had access when he was in his office in Bukoba, from poor 
widows coming from far away villages to the Regional Commis- 
sioner whom Kibira sometimes invited to speak at the Church 
Synods. The relationship between the church and the govern- 
ment authorities in Tanzania as a whole is very open and 
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trustful and so it was indeed in Bukoba. Kibira was careful to 
send his best people to represent him in the political and 
development meetings of the region when he could not attend 
himself. But often he took time to sit for hours on the podium 
together with the political leaders at national festivals, impor- 
tant events in his African setting. In this way the Lutheran 
church under Kibira became a recognized and appreciated 
participant in the general planning of the social and economic 
development of Kagera Region and contributed extensively 
especially in the medical, educational and agricultural fields. 
His close adviser and friend Dr. Barbro Johansson, a mission- 
ary with Tanzanian citizenship who held high responsibilities 
with both the regional government authorities and the Parlia- 
ment in Tanzania, was a constant partner in discussions on the 
church's responsibility in politics and society. 

Bishop Kibira is remembered for many other things in his 
diocese: for his achievements in making the church more 
economically self-reliant though he enjoyed the contacts with 
the supporting missions and was very successful in attracting 
missionaries to come to work in Bukoba. He is remembered for 
his initiatives for young people: the 'Sikukuu ya Vijana na 
Askofu' which was the 'The Bishop's Special Youth Day' in con- 
nection with his birthday on the 25th of August, for his efforts 
to raise the status of women and for his patient but consistent 
endeavours in order to relax the hard tradition of church disc- 
ipline in the diocese, an inheritance both from the old cultural 
background and the early German missionaries. He also took 
important initiatives in building new church institutions, such 
as the Igabiro home for Disabled, the Mugeza School for the 
Deaf, the Ntoma Home Craft School, the Ruhija Music School 
and was the Chairman of the Agricultural Irrigation Scheme 
called "The Ngono Project". It is amazing how Bishop Kibira 
managed all this, always working more than full time and being 
able to keep everything together without separating what the 
world calls 'high' or ‘low’, or ‘great’ or 'small'. 

Josiah Kibira was an innovator in Bukoba, constantly 
bringing in new and challenging ideas. There was an atmo- 
sphere of feast and joy and a natural dignity around him. Over 
the years he became a very respected person in Tanzania who 
brought intellectual stimulus, a man of truth and integrity, a 
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man of much knowledge and contacts, a man of concern for the 
weak, a uniting person, foreefully present even if he was not 
around physically all the time. At the church headquarters 
everybody knew when Kibira was in his office. It was a moral 
presence. 

Kibira wasthe Bishop in Bukoba for twenty rich years during 
which the diocese grew in many respects. He ordained not less 
than sixty-two pastors, most of all those presently working in 
the diocese. Under his leadership also education for deacon- 
esses began. A group of twenty seven of them are now serving 
the diocese in different capacities. 

While reminding readers that this is in no way an in depth 
analysis of Josiah Kibira's contribution as a Bishop in Bukoba 
it does serve as a background as we go on to look at his inter- 
national work 
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5. INTERNATIONAL CHURCHMAN 


In a letter to all the pastors and missionaries of the Diocese 
dated on the first day of 1963 Bengt Sundkler, Bishop Kibira's 
predecessor, had written: 'A Bishop has got two main respon- 
sibilities: within his diocese and outside his diocese’. Even if not 
all Lutheran bishops would have the vision to express them- 
selves as consciously as that, it was certainly true for the 
Christians of the North Western Diocese of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Tanzania. Their Bishop was to be shared 
with a much greater context than that of the local community, 
the Church universal of which their Diocese was an integral 
living part. That was part of the very raison d'etre of having a 
Bishop! The wider task outside the Diocese was also a ‘main’ 
task! 

From Josiah's childhood when the missionaries were regu- 
lar visitors in his home, Christian fellowship and church life 
were by nature always connected with a reality across national 
frontiers, much greater than Buhaya. Even if there certainly 
were a few clashes between the self-confident and straightfor- 
ward young Josiah Kibira and the likewise often stubborn 
missionaries from the three supporting mission agencies, it 
became natural for him all through his life to mix with them, 
with their good and bad sides, as with his own countrymen. In 
a rare way he seemed to be able to entirely neglect the colour 
of the people he met. It is possible that this was a good lesson 
he had from the Revival. His studies in Germany and the USA 
and the ability it gave him in using two of the main European 
languages, would help him in his international career. His 
English was very expressive though not always completely 
accurate. Beside these languages he of course was most 
comíortable with his own Luhaya and Kiswahili, the national 
language of Tanzania, which he fostered and mastered in an 
excellent way siding with President Nyerere who was a strong 
advocate of Kiswahili. 

When we look carefully into its history we can see that the 
Diocese he led was influenced by so many different elements: 
Anglicans, South Africans Wesleyans and others all contri- 
buted to this 'confusing mixture' as Kibira himself used to 
describe his church. These contacts ofthe Haya church with so 
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many different nations and churches, none of them ever given 
an overall and decisive influence over against the others, was 
inthe long run very healthy. It made the Tanzanian Christians 
conscious of the obvious fact that they were the real stabilizing 
and rightfully dominating factor in it. It also made the church 
ecumenically open for its self understanding as a strong and 
conscious part of Christs Church universal. 

The influence of Bengt Sundkler on Josiah Kibira's interna- 
tional involvement for the Una Sancta, the One, Holy, Catholic 
Church, should not be underestimated. As we have indicated 
the world-wide church was an integral part of Sundkler's 
programme as a Bishop. He was an internationally leading 
missiologist and ecumenist with far reaching contacts in 
churches and universities all over the world. Already in 1961 
atthe WCC General Assembly in New Delhi, when the Evangeli- 
cal Church of Buhaya became one of the new member 
churches, Sundkler had been able through his influence, to 
nominate a young and promising pastor from his church to 
become a member of the Faith and Order Commission. His 
name was, of course, Josiah Kibira. This was a sign. Kibira 
would become a strong supporter of the World Council of 
Churches. Besides his work in the Faith and Order Commis- 
sion he became member of its Central Committee from 1968 to 
1983. 

Kibira had become Bishop of Bukoba at a time of rising 
international hope and expectations. Brave declarations on a 
new relationship between the churches of the rich north and 
those of the developing south were made at international 
church meetings. The new Lutheran Bishop of Bukoba was 
invited to give the key note address at the All African Lutheran 
Conference in Addis-Ababa in October 1965. Kibira consulted 
his predecessor and accepted the call. The theme was 'A living 
Church in a Changing Society'. 

This speech by the young, and intellectually clear Kibira, 
who so boldly and provokingly gave a new and independent 
analysis of the situation of the African Church, made him at 
once into one of the most influential African Church leaders. 
His challenging address was commented on in newspapers and 
international church magazines in many parts of the world. He 
received so many lettters with questions for elaboration and 
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clarification, that after a couple of years he had to write a 
special long commentary to his speech for the German 
periodical Christus und die Welt. Many of the themes which he 
later would pursue in his different international capacity were 
already part of this Addis Ababa lecture. He spoke of the song 
of freedom and unity ringing in the living church in a changing 
Africa. It was a song of political freedom for the nations which 
received it in those years. The churches were called to be free 
and bold and to choose the right time to speak on political 
issues. It was a song for the churches of Africa which needed 
to free themselves from the foreign ecclesiological image and 
make themselves truly indigenous. It was the song of the 
necessity to achieve more unity among the churches of Africa. 
But also it was a song of an inner deeper spiritual freedom 
which ought to be the main force behind the churches' total 
involvement. It was a daring speech where Kibira even called for 
the United States of Africa', a very well chosen concept in the 
Africa Hall in Addis Ababa where the meeting took place. 

Kibira complained about the lack of freedom of mind to think 
theologically in the African churches: "Today, with the excep- 
tion of a few cases, we can hardly think independently. We 
depend mostly on advisors from Europe and America. Our 
theological boards are very inadequate as long as they reflect 
American, Swedish and German Lutheran theologies rather 
than African theologies. But, who stops Africans from using 
their minds?" It was at least clear that nobody from now on 
would stop this speaker from using his! 

Kibira pointed to the division of interpretation of the Bible 
which the different denominations had brought to Africa and 
split up the continent. The churches should seek unity among 
themselves as a first priority. He also warned against the 
typical dangers when the Church tends to withdraw into the 
stronghold of faith, pretending to be unaware of the world 
outside'. He continued: 'Christians cannot be forgiven for any 
cowardice in speaking out on politics, on wholesale injustices, 
racism, segregation or any other inhuman treatment excerci- 
sed by the South African government, or any type of neo- 
colonialism toward the children on this continent'. The whole 
speech so rich in content and expression was a vigorous and 
provocative plea for a more indigenous African church. The 
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necessary change 'must affect church buildings, liturgy, forms 
of worship and symbolism. We must realize how our African art 
and culture can be given Christian meaning', he stated. 

Here was a man who already in 1965 looked upon himself as 
a new type of African church leader, ready to take full res- 
ponsibility for the destiny of the church on his own continent. 
He had called for independently thinking African theologians. 
From now on he would try to encourage and inspire young 
people to serve the African church. He had himself studied in 
Boston on a LWF scholarship and had now become the first 
African on the LWF scholarship committee. He remained so 
until 1970 when he was given other responsibilities within the 
Lutheran World organization. He saw the great possibility 
through this committee to further cooperation between the 
different Lutheran churches of the world and especially to 
enable the economically weaker churches in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America to bave their pastors and other church workers 
trained for a more efficient and relevant contribution in their 
home churches. Josiah Kibira saw the great importance of this 
exchange. He himself was one of many examples of African and 
other theologians studying at universities in Europe and the 
USA who not only brought valuable knowledge and self- 
confidence back home. Through their very presence at these 
institutions they have fostered a new interest and awareness of 
the rightful place of their home churches in the world family of 
Lutheran churches. 

In this way they have created invaluable and far reaching 
contacts between Christians in countries far from each other. 
Kibira himself always stressed the importance of good theologi- 
caltraining in his own diocese. Through his efforts and careful 
planning there is hardly any part of the Protestant church of 
East Africa — perhaps in Africa as a whole — which has a clergy 
so well trained as the pastors he left behind in 1984 when he 
retired. He was always thankful to the different church bodies 
who made this exchange possible. Being the chairman of the 
Theological Board of Makumira in Arusha, the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary of Tanzania, he also could exert an influence 
on the quality of theological training in the whole country. 

Kibira's predecessor Bengt Sundkler had prophesied before 
he handed over the diocesan responsibilities to Josiah Kibira: 
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At this time an African Bishop could attract much greater 
interest in the eyes of the West than a Westerner could do'. This 
was certainly true. But Kibira had not only the quality of being 
an African (how important that could be in certain situations 
at that time). After his performance in Addis Ababa many began 
tohavetheir eyes on him. When the World Council of Churches 
planned for its General Assembly in Uppsala, Sweden in 1968, 
Bishop Kibira from Bukoba in Tanzania was asked to lead the 
opening worship in the Uppsala Cathedral. This was at a time 
of great hope in the possibilities of finding a more righteous and 
peaceful way for nations and churches to live together. 

On the 4th of July 1968 millions of people in Europe could 
follow on their TV screens this solemn introductory worship 
with representatives gathered fromthe whole world. It would be 
followed by one of the more decisive and challenging Assem- 
blies in the history of the World Council of Churches. Pictures 
of the Tanzanian church leader from Bukoba in his white 
Bishop's robe with its border of a row of black triangles (an 
indigenous traditional ornamentation from Hayaland), went 
out into the international church press. Kibira was given much 
attention and was soon looked upon as one of the outstanding 
personalities in the shaping of this Assembly. He was invited to 
nightly discussions by the radical and impatient young people 
whom he always liked to encourage on his journeys. They saw 
him as an outspoken advocate for a new relationship between 
North and South. But they were also impressed by his obvious 
spiritual qualities. 

The whole content and worship life of the Assembly made 
deep impact on Josiah Kibira. Back home in Bukoba he 
lectured enthusiastically about it on different occasions to the 
whole Synod, to his pastors, the missionaries and the congre- 
galions. In the yearly convocation of the whole Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Tanzania he gave a detailed report from 
Uppsala and insisted that every Synod and Diocese should 
establish an ecumenical committee. In Bukoba an ecumenical 
study group with many active members was started with rep- 
resentatives from the Lutheran and the Roman Catholic 
Church and some smaller denominations. This group came to 
meet every second week for several years and consisted mainly 
of pastors and missionaries who here had a platform to meet 
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and learn about the Ecumenical Movement. Kibira himself had 
been elected into the Central Committee of the WCC, a seat 
which he would retain for the next fourteen years. 
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6. MISSION IN THE 1970's 
KIBIRA IN THE MIDST OF THE DEBATE 


The Lutheran World Federation held its fifth General Assembly 
in Evian, France in 1970. The radical hope for the possibility of 
far reaching changes in the relationship between rich and poor 
churches and nations which had characterized the Uppsala 
Assembly, was also evident here. For the first time the basic 
causes of social and economic injustice were tackled inthe LWF 
in a thoroughgoing new way. It came to be called the 'revolu- 
tionary’ Assembly and paved the way for new initiatives and 
programmes on all levels. Quite naturally controversies arose. 

The dramatic change of venue of the Assembly from Porto 
Allegre in Brazil to Evian contributed to focus the attention of 
the Assembly on the question how the Federation should 
handle socio-political matters. This change had resulted from 
the different views of the LWF and the Brazilian government on 
what form the relations between the Assembly and the Brazil- 
ian government should take in view of violations of human 
rights in that country. But even the central issue of mission and 
the ecumenical responsibility of Lutherianism was taken 
seriously as is shown by 'The Mandate of Evian' which they 
issued. 

Josiah Kibira was not present himself. But the Assembly 
became a turning point in the history of the LWF. Among other 
things it was decided that the former important Commission on 
World Mission, which hitherto had co-ordinated much of the 
relationships between the rich churches of the West and the 
poor young ‘mission churches’, would change its name to 
‘Commission on Church Co-operation’. It was assumed that 
this change would better reflect the new relationship between 
the Lutheran churches of the world. To emphasize that the 
Assembly was serious in wanting to embark on a new and more 
equal way of cooperation between the richer and poorer 
members of the Federation, Josiah Kibira was elected in his 
absence to chair this new commission. His election should also 
be seen as an indication that the concerns of the developing 
countries should be taken seriously. But it was certainly also 
a sign of the longing in many Lutheran circles for a more 
vigorous mission outreach in all member churches, even in 
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those of Europe and the USA. The Director of the Department 
of Church Co-operation at the LWF headquarters in Geneva, 
with whom Kibira would cooperate closely in his new capacity, 
was Carl Johan Hellberg, a Swedish missionary who had 
worked for many years in Bukoba before moving to the LWF. 
Kibira felt very much at home with him. Since Kibira at first 
hesitated to accept the appointment, this friendship facilitated 
his initial steps into the new and challenging responsibilities. 

The later General Secretary of the LWF, Dr. Carl Mau 
commented that what was notable about this step was that 
Josiah Kibira was the first third world church leader appointed 
to the chair of the Commission. He saw this as an important 
milestone in the LWF becoming a partnership of all the 
churches rather than just another northern church structure 
seeking to impose itself upon the churches of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. That theme, together with making the LWF a 
true partnership, became dominant in the work of Josiah 
Kibira as he continued his deepening involvement in the life of 
the Federation. 

Obviously Josiah Kibira was an excellent choice for this 
position. He came himself from a young church closely 
connected with the mission history of the century and a church 
which itself worked very consciously with mission and 
evangelism. As an African Bishop he was accustomed to 
regular contacts with several mission agencies in Europe and 
was continuously reflecting on the role of mission on the basis 
of his day to day experience in his diocese. He was sharp and 
articulate and independent in his thinking. He was not too 
respectful of the Europeans who still provided so much money 
and personnel to the so called 'mission churches". 

It goes without saying that the great changes and shift of 
emphasis taking place within the LWF in connection with the 
Evian Assembly was a painful and controversial process for the 
whole organization. Kibira with his strong views and unpre- 
dictability came to give colour and reasons for heated debates 
and challenges in the work of the Commission. He knew what 
he wanted. In his lengthy commentary to his Addis Ababa 
speech in ‘Christus und die Welt’ he had put the burning 
questions on the table: Is the Lutheran church in Tanzania 
really a member of the LWF? Is it a full member or just a figure 
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head with a consultative representation capacity? If it is a 
member church it cannot be regarded as the mission field of the 
Western churches as has been done upto the very last meeting 
ofthe LWF. This is all financial patriotism. To call a church with 
presidents or bishops of its own a mission field is to deny the 
truth of the Gospel that where two or three are gathered in his 
name, Christ is in their midst!’ 

Kibira would stress from now on that every Lutheran Church 
should be an agent for mission, even at home. He had seen for 
himself that Europe also needed mission: 'Right at the door of 
the room where we are meeting in Western countries you find 
"material worshipers". The churches of Europe are getting 
emptier and emptier. How are all these people to be brought 
back to God? And in the countries where segregation because 
of colour persists, a Tanzanian Christian's wish is that the 
people who cling to this could be evangelized.' 

This had already been said in 1967. At that time this was not 
yet a challenge that was accepted as it would be later. Kibira 
therefore continued: 'This last paragraph might be greatly 
exaggerated. It will be deemed tothe response ofthe pride ofthe 
writer. Yet one wonders why the Commission on World Mission 
has never come to the realization that Europe and America 
need missionaries.' 

As we have seen the LWF would change even the name of this 
Commission in order to comply with such ideas. Certainly 
Kibira was not alone in advocating this new approach. In many 
mission related groups in Europe it was wholeheartedly 
accepted and greeted with much satisfaction. But Kibira 
pushed this development in a forceful way which contributed 
to healthier practices of church co-operation . 

From Evian onwards the later well known and accepted 
concept of 'Mission on Six continents’ became a catchword for 
this development. The task of his Commission, according to 
Bishop Kibira in his report to its yearly meeting in Villach, 
Austria in 1972 'is to support all Lutheran churches and 
groups to carry out the mission imperative of our Lord. How are 
we going to help the churches in Europe and North America to 
evangelize in their situation?' He warned of the 'old unrealistic 
missionary thinking that "heathenism" is bound to Africa, Asia 
and Latin America, and that Europe and North America were 
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to regard those heathen countries as their target for mission- 
ary activities. It is mere pride for any church to try to minimize 
or underestimate the stand of another church due to its young 
age or poor economic situation and for this reason regard it as 
a field for displaying man's superiority and pride, theologically 
or economically.' 

The new African chairman of the Commission on Church 
Co-operation also voiced his serious concern for the situation 
of the churches in Europe. How are we going to reinitiate a 
missionary zeal for Europe and North America? Heathens in 
those countries are just as heathen as those anywhere else 
wherethey arefound. Our problems are common.' Kibira would 
continue to voice his concern for the re-evangelization of 
Europe for the rest of his life. Certainly it was sometimes 
humiliating for church leaders in the rich world to listen to him. 
But it should not be questioned that he did it out of love and 
true concern for the churches which had brought the Gospel to 
his own land. In 1976 he says again to his Commission: 'The 
older churches for a long time preferred to escape from mis- 
sionary concerns around them by going abroad. Why not start 
at home?’ 

From the beginning Kibira was not entirely satisfied with the 
change of name of the Commission. This change might lead 
some to think that the LWF was now parting from its mis- 
sionary obligation, a misconception that Kibira would do his 
utmost to correct. He came froma church and a spiritual back- 
ground in Buhaya, where energetic evangelization and mission 
outreach were true marks of its life, and where lay people took 
main responsibilities. In 1972 he quoted with appreciation the 
following statement from a recent meeting of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches in Kinshasha: 'In Jesus Christ, God 
has taken his place among the poor, the oppressed, the 
powerless—the black people of Africa’. But then he went on to 
warn from ‘drifting from the real task given to the Church by 
God and to do only social service and assist in endeavours for 
the maintenance of political peace and world justice; things 
which in themselves are necessary and good.' At the Commis- 
sion meeting in Lund, Sweden 1975 Kibira reported with sat- 
isfaction: ‘It has been clear to us, that the change of integrating 
the Commission on World Mission into the Commission of 
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Church Co-operation, was a change only in the methods and 
terminology of some of its activities and structure. In the main 
principle, all we do is nothing but the work of the church in 
mission!’ 

When reading the reports of Kibira to the Commission of 
these years certain concerns appear several times. In the same 
way that he often had remarked that the missionaries had 
brought division into the countries of Africa because they so 
much stressed their national and denominational background 
at the expense of the unifying truth, Kibira saw the necessity 
for an ecumenical approach in mission. 'The purpose of God is 
not to save a few individuals but the whole world. That is the 
reason why even a denomination like our own cannot monopo- 
lize the saving of the world. The mission of God must be 
ecumenical.'This meant in practice for Kibira that he respected 
the areas where other denominations already had established 
themselves in the vicinity of his Diocese. He refused to move to 
places where the Anglican or the Africa Inland Church were at 
work, for example to the south of his diocese even if he was 
approached by people in those areas and asked to start up a 
new mission. 

For Kibira 'mission' was truly the essence of the responsib- 
flity of the Church. But it meant that 'mission' for him had a 
very wide meaning. This evangelical, revivalist Bishop from 
Bukoba could say like this to the Commission, (Lund 1974) 'the 
dichotomy of doing mission by dividing "body and soul", "the 
spiritual and the worldly" is false. Mission is related to the total 
man. It is for this reason we are concerned with human rights 
and justice in South Africa and Namibia and other parts of the 
world. We have no choice but to concentrate at this moment on 
those areas. What we are doing is not politizising the Church 
but Mission! 

Much later in 1983 he would explain the same thing in a 
guest editorial to the African Theological Journal: 'For us the 
heart of mission is both evangelism and development. Histori- 
cally there was an extreme and simplified view of mission, 
where the stress was only on the proclamation in words and the 
spiritual transformation of the believers. Then the other ex- 
ireme tothat came in the revival of the "Social Gospel". But now 
I think that the pendulum is coming to a balance when we 
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realize that the Gospel actually —and that is the core of the one 
Gospel—comprises both the spiritual and the material whole- 
ness of the human being.' 

During the middle of the 1970's the controversial issue of 
Moratorium was raised at most international church confe- 
rences on mission. It was much discussed at the All Africa 
Conference of Churches meeting in Lusaka 1974 where the 
argument was that if all money and missionary personnel from 
the West to the Churches in the developing countries could be 
entirely stopped for a period of time, these young churches 
would be helped to grow in self respect and self reliance both 
theologically and economically. The WCC Mission conference 
in Bangkok, as well as the meeting of evangelical groups in 
Lausanne those years, had advanced the idea. Kibira gave 
much thought to the recommendation, but stated that 'the idea 
has been exaggerated' and that there was something very 
unnatural about this approach which smelt like converted 
economic sanctions'. He even influenced his own church, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Tanzania, to make an official 
statement against this idea: "We the churches in Tanzania 
would like to disassociate ourselves from the recent call of the 
AACC for moratorium and we feel very strongly that such an 
action is not appropriate. We believe in the Universal Church 
brotherhood ...'To the Commission Kibira said: 'Since Evian 
the LWF has seriously shifted from world mission to church co- 
operation, the Moratorium cannot have a place in the Lutheran 
World’. 

On the contrary the Commission on Church Co-operation, 
with Kibira's strong approval, supported the idea of sending 
missionaries from Africa and Asia to Europe as a means to 
further cooperation on an equal basis. His own diocese had 
already started such a programme some years back. From this 
time a number of missionaries from Kibira's Diocese were sent 
to Germany, Denmark and Sweden. Pastors, youth workers 
and choirs were sent for longer and shorter terms and furthered 
the concept of Mission on six continents. Kibira had written in 
an article as a tribute to Bengt Sundkler's 60th birthday in 
1969: 'Africa has not closed her doors to mission, but only to 
imperialistic ambition and political domination. The command 
"to go forth unto all nations" is also meant for African disciples 
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and must be obeyed even if the frontier involves Europe. The 
modern way of thinking must be towards interdependence and 
co-operation within the Church's mission.' He added: 'In order 
for this kind of thinking to be implemented, the question of 
money must be separated from the task before us.' Kibira was 
so sure about the call to mission even for Africans in Europe, 
that he did not feel that the idea should be abandoned just 
because the major financial burden for such an adventure had 
to be carried by the churches in Europe. 

Much was achieved during the time Kibira was chairman of 
the Commission of Church Co-operation. He was satisfied 
when he looked back and summarized towards the end: 'We 
may rejoice for what has so far been achieved under God's 
guidance in the line of mutual recognition. Lutheran Chris- 
tians now see each other as Christian brothers and sisters 
serving the same Lord and helping each other do that rather 
than, as the tendency used to be, seeing each other as "father" 
or "mother" and "children". Our “pooling” is not only of 
resources (economic), but also of viewpoints, joys and 
Christian witness through speaking as well as listening.' 

When thanking his commissioners after the whole period of 
work in 1977 Kibira reiterated: 'I hope that our interpretation 
and understanding will be kept in mind by all churches, so that 
none of them will continue to regard themselves as either 
“giver” or "receiver" only, but both, in every country. We are in 
fact at the beginning of a new missionary era.' 

The LWF general secretary Dr. Gunnar Staalsett has made 
the following assessment of Kibira as chairman of this impor- 
tant commission in the LWF structure: ‘During our years 
together as members of the Commission on Church Co- 
operation Bishop Kibira was a source of profound personal in- 
spiration to me. He was also a friend who accompanied me into 
a deeper understanding of the Church's mission in the world. 
He always encouraged me to express in concrete terms the 
unity of the Church and reminded us of our primary goal of 
preaching the saving Gospel of Christ and making disciples of 
all nations.' 

Among the achievements ofthe Commission for which Kibira 
was very satisfied were the Pre-Assembly Meetings on different 
continents held to prepare the delegates (elected by the 
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member churches) for the forthcoming General Assembly. He 
had himself been instrumental in seeing to it that these 
meetings became a reality. For Africa it was convened in 
Gaborone, Botswana in February 1977. Coming back to 
Bukoba Kibira reported enthusiastically to his co-workers: '... 
it turned out to be the deepest and most serious, real and 
successful Lutheran consultation probably ever held on the 
African soil (including all the AACC conferences). The real 
reasons that made this consultation so significant can be 
enumerated like this: It was... 

1. African planned and supervised. 

2. African attended. 

3. Theologically oriented. 

4. Politically concerned. 

9. Spiritually guided. 

6. Free and frank. 

7. Serious about the job.’ 

We hear how pleased he was! These points are then ex- 
pounded one by one extensively in his letter to his pastors and 
missionaries. Kibira seems to have been extremely satisfied 
that through his influence the African Lutherans were becom- 
ing more independent and self-confident. From this it is not 
difficult to understand, why he would fight so hard seven years 
later for another Pre-Assembly meeting to take place in Harare. 

But now the Assembly was in sight. Dar es Salaam, the then 
capital of Kibira’s home country would be the venue! 
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7. AN AFRICAN PRESIDENT OF THE LWF 


The sixth Assembly held in the Tanzanian capital of Dar es 
Salaam! in July 1977 became a most colourful and inspiring 
event in the history of the Lutheran World Federation. For the 
first time the deciding body of the organization with its origin 
in the wealthy Lutheran countries of Northern Europe and 
North America, moved into the developing world. The Assembly 
delegates from all over the globe were enthusiastically received 
by the people of Dar-es-Salaam, particularly by the Tanzanian 
Lutherans, who had prepared for the coming of their sisters 
and brothers of the same faith with usual African hospitality. 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Tanzania had more than 
a million members, the strongest Lutheran Church on the 
continent, with many influential government officials in the 
capital as active members. Many of the delegates from Africa, 
Asia and Latin America felt that the very location of the 
Assembly to Tanzania was a sign that the brave decisions of 
Evian were meant to be taken seriously. The whole Assembly 
was surrounded by African warmth and the joyful singing of 
numerous choirs from the Lutherans congregations of the 
capital. 

For natural reasons the election of the one who would 
become the new President and leader for this world-wide 
Lutheran fellowship after Mikko Juva, the respected Finnish 
Chancellor of the University of Helsinki, was of utmost interest 
and importance to both the delegates themselves but alsotothe 
host church. From the beginning it was not to be taken for 
granted that the host church would have any special influence 
on this election. However it was widely felt that the time had 
now come for a church leader from the third world to be 
entrusted with this responsibility ... even if some certainly 
questioned such a step. At the Pre-Assembly meeting in 
Botswana six months earlier where the African delegates had 
been able to gather and decide about their common priorities, 
the question of the forthcoming elections had also been dis- 
cussed at length and a common stand-point worked out. The 
Nominations Committee at the Assembly was informed that 
many of the African delegates wanted to bring forward the 
name of Josiah Kibira as their first candidate. Even so it was 


! Since then the capital of the country has been moved to Dodoma in the central region. 
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by no means self-evident that he would be elected. The member 
church from which a candidate comes must formally forward 
the name. Josiah Kibira was in his own country looked upon by 
many as a very strong person with clear-cut, somewhat contro- 
versial ideas. He certainly had given priority to his own diocese 
as well as his international undertakings and not to the 
common work of ELCT. Even some Tanzanians would question 
his name for such a top post. He also represented an under- 
standing of episcopacy different from some parts of the Tanza- 
nian Church. On the other hand most of the influential 
Tanzanian Lutherans recognized that among them only Josiah 
Kibira would be able to attract enough support from delegates 
from the rest of the world. 

When it became known in wider circles at the Assembly that 
Kibira was among the possible candidates many supported his 
name immediately. But others were afraid of his candidature. 
Word went around that he was too outspoken, that he would 
be difficult and tricky to work with, 'less-than-polished and 
unpredictable' as a news magazine wrote. It was a fact that up 
to then only very widely respected church diplomats and 
theologians of solid European and American background and- 
university training, had reached this high position within the 
Federation. 

When the Nominations Committee reported during the 
Assembly's second week, they brought forward two names, 
Bishop August W. Habelgarn of the Moravian church of South 
Africa and Josiah Kibira. A nomination from the floor added Dr. 
Soritua Nababan from Indonesia, a well-known name in inter- 
national church circles. But Kibira led the first ballot 111 to 98 
for Habelgarn and edged to a 130-117 majority on the second 
ballot. 

For several minutes the Nkrumah Hall of the University, a 
giant ‘tent’ built in concrete where the Assembly proceedings 
took place, was filled with waves of excitement and joy. 
Professor Mikko Juva, the outgoing President, announced the 
name ofthe one who had been elected: ‘Josiah Mutabuzi Kibira, 
Bishop of the North-Western Diocese of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Tanzania'. All delegates stood up and gave 
their rousing consent and from all around the Hall could be 
heard the 'vigelegele' ofthe Tanzanians, the traditional sounds 
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of joy, cheers and rhythmic clapping in Africa. For the first time 
in the history of the LWF an African and a man from the third 
world, would hold the highest office of the organization. 

Josiah Kibira, wearing a dark-blue open-necked shirt for the 
heat of Dar es Salaam, stood before the Assembly visibly 
moved. Many realized that this man so characterized by 
‘simplicity, openness and rare integrity’ was, as a news reporter 
described him, a gift of God to the Federation. Kibira was 
certainly somewhat embarrassed when a group of his country- 
men hoisted him to their shoulders in an impromptu proces- 
sion! 

He said afterwards (in a typical African way of thinking) "They 
were not cheering me. They were just happy, because our 
church can now serve the whole LWF through me.' These were 
not only pious words. Certainly he himself, but also his church, 
saw his election as a recognition of the maturity of their young 
church and of the expectation that it really had an important 
contribution to make for the whole Federation. 

The news of the election were immediately broadcasted on 
the Tanzanian radio. The election was clearly looked upon as 
an honour to the guest country also. Its president, Julius 
Nyerere, the old friend of Josiah Kibira, graciously opened his 
State House premises for a great garden party and invited all 
the international guests. The international journalists had 
easy access to this well-known African politician and intellec- 
tual who met them in such an open and charming way. They 
asked 'Is this president not a Lutheran himself?’ They found 
out that he was a committed Christian even if not a Lutheran. 
It is likely that the whole picture of Tanzania as a peace-loving 
country with a unique concern for justice and human values, 
contributed to the election of Josiah Kibira. 

The day after the election Kibira delivered his speech of 
acceptance to the whole Assembly. In an unprecedented move 
he suddenly decided to give it in the Tanzanian national lan- 
guage, Kiswahili! Certainly there were translation facilities for 
this but up to then the speakers had used the traditional LWF 
languages, English, German and French to the usual advan- 
tage of the Europeans, as Kibira was used to experiencing it! A 
hush was heard when this was announced as most of the 
delegates, apart from the happy and proud East Africans, 
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reached their headphones. Now the surprised delegates could 
listen to their very humble but straightforward new President, 
who thanked them for the privilege conferred upon him as 'a 
President from Africa - nay, fromthe countries representing the 
underprivileged world'. He said that in electing him 'this 
Assembly has taken one small step in realizing the substance 
of the new community in Christ' which was also the theme of 
the Assembly. 

He set his priorities for the LWF 'to be in mission on all the 
continents of the world and to be in live, ecumenical fellowship 
and partnership'. He expressed his satisfaction that the new 
Executive Committee, which he now would lead, better 
reflected the community from all continents with also a greater 
representation of women members than the previous one. 

Surrounded by many newsmen afterwards, Kibira assured 
them that he would not be 'indolent' but rather like a roaring 
lion' standing up for truth and justice. A better integration of 
young people in the work of the Federation, the burning issue 
of apartheid and a closer relationship to the World Council of 
Churches were other priorities he mentioned at that press 
Conference. 

When Bishop Kibira returned to Bukoba after the Assembly 
there was great joy and satisfaction in the little town. He had 
been taken across Lake Victoria in the private plane of a Roman 
Catholic layman, so that the new LWF President this time could 
avoid the bumpy 450 km trip by car. When he had left his home 
area for the Assembly, he had driven himself in his Range 
Rover. Hundreds of the co-workers in the Diocese greeted him 
at the small airport of Bukoba, which he would now frequent 
much more. A few days later a great feast held by the congre- 
gations of his Diocese brought together speakers and choirs. 
Thousands pledged to pray for him. Not only his own Lutheran 
flock paid him tribute. The sense of fellowship and communal 
belonging is great in Africa. A prominent Muslim leader con- 
gratulated Kibira to have become 'the Pope of the Lutherans’ as 
he expressed it, a title which Kibira certainly did not appreciate! 
But the election was for all these people a recognition not only 
of Josiah Kibira himself, but of Buhaya, of Tanzania, yes of the 
whole of Africa! In the traditional way cows, goats, chickens 
and many other items were given to show their pleasure to their 
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spiritual leader. The Dean of the Cathedral in Bukoba, Samson 
Mushemba, in his speech did not stress the honour which had 
been conferred upon their church, instead he reminded his 
superior of the heavy responsibility laid upon him in leading a 
great church organization at a time characterized by so many 
spiritual and material needs and theological confusion. Yours 
is now a heavy burden to carry, and we want to be with you and 
carry it in our prayers.' Kibira without any doubt saw such 
words as the best support and only kind of praise really 
appropriate for the new President. 

In a remarkable way he would be able to draw his own 
Christians into understanding and supporting his work for the 
LWF. Even small children in the Sunday schools of his diocese 
could after some years proudly say Fungamanola Makanisa ya 
Kilutheri Ulimwenguni, which means ‘the Lutheran World 
Federation' in Kiswahili! Where else in the Lutheran World is 
the uniting organization of all Lutherans known like this at the 
grass root level? 
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An African President for the Lutheran World Federation—the joy 
of his colleagues is evident as the election result is announced 
during the Dar es Salaam Assembly 1977. 
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Bishop Kibira's thoughtful and expressive communication 
inspired the Christians of his own diocese as well as the 
Lutheran family worldwide. 
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8. LEADING THE LWF FROM THE HEART OF 
AFRICA 


‘The President shall be the chief official representative of the 
Federation, according to its constitution. How would it be 
possible on this occasion when the new President would live in 
such a remote and inaccessible place as Bukoba? We have 
already seen that he had some difficulties in coming back home 
from the Assembly. The LWF headquarters in Geneva would 
now have to adopt to an entirely new situation in dealing with 
its President. 

The town of Bukoba lies on the shores of Lake Victoria close 
to Uganda. In 1977 General Idi Amin was ruling there. The 
tensions between Tanzania and Uganda were mounting every 
month and this made travelling to and from Bukoba exception- 
ally difficult in those first years for Kibira. The former 
Presidents of the LWF had lived in places where it was easy to 
reach and from where they had access to many forms of 
transport. Bukoba had neither telex nor functioning telephone 
connections with the outside world in 1977. Both the boat 
connection with the town of Mwanza to the south of the lake 
and the traffic at the small airport of Bukoba was very irregular 
indeed. Letters by mail from Europe would take at least two 
weeks to reach Bukoba. Because of the war with Uganda which 
brokeoutin October 1978 and which greatly contributed tothe 
general worsening economic conditions of Tanzania during 
Kibira's Presidency, the supply of petrol to this region often was 
minimal (except for the army trucks) or there was none at all. 
The journey by road to Mwanza takes a full day on very rough 
roads. These difficulties in communicating with Bukoba could 
certainly have been another cause for questioning Kibira's can- 
didature for the LWF leadership. But Kibira himself saw this as 
a useful and fair exercise for the staff at the LWF headquarters 
in Geneva to experience something of the difficult communi- 
cation conditions which are part of daily life for so many in their 
member churches. 

In practice the whole question of communication with Kibira 
in Bukoba did not turn out to be insurmountable, even if it at 
times caused irritation and unexpected delays. The LWF head 
office in Geneva did its utmost to enable its African President 
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to fulfil his duties. The headquarters was under the supervision 
of the experienced General Secretary Dr. Carl H. Mau Jr., who 
from now on would be Kibira's closest co-worker there. The co- 
operation between them was to function more and more 
smoothly during Kibira's seven years in office. 

The North Western Diocese of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Tanzania has got its simple but, considering its 
situation, well functioning headquarters, some hundred 
metres from Lake Victoria in the outskirts of the town of 
Bukoba. This is a town of some 40,000 inhabitants and the 
capital of a region of more than 1 million people. Josiah Kibira 
lived with Martha and the family of nine children in the 
Bishop's house, just a bit closer to the lake. In one of the wings 
of the central office of the Diocese, Kibira had his own small 
office. Now that he would assume wider responsibilities, it was 
decided that the LWF would have another more spacious room 
as an office built for the LWF work which would connect with 
his smaller one. Like his predecessor, Mikko Juva, Josiah 
Kibira would be entitled to have a personal consultant or 
assistant, a person especially employed by the LWF to advise 
him, be his personal secretary, take care of all the corres- 
pondence and make the necessary arrangements for all his 
travelling. The last thing was a practical task which could be 
quite difficult at times. Such a person was necessary, because 
Kibira had his main and certainly very heavy work load in his 
own diocese. The President of the LWF is expected to fulfil his 
duties in that capacity, but at the same time as he continues 
his responsibilities in his home church. 

Two invaluable communication facilities were supplied by 
the LWF to enable its President to function as such. The 
Mission Aviation Fellowship (MAF), an indispensable mission 
organization of infinite blessing in many parts of Africa and 
Asia was alerted to be ready to fly the Bishop in and out of 
Bukoba whenever the regular flights were not there. In their 
srnall five seated Cessnas the devoted Christian pilots of MAF 
would be of great help to Bishop Kibira. They never set off on 
a flight until they have prayed with the passengers and 
entrusted their trip in the hands of God. His co-workers and 
other Christians would often gather around the plane for these 
prayers as their Bishop went away for another trip to far away 
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continents. He would now come each year to have four to five, 
often month long journeys outside his Diocese. The small 
planes took him either to Mwanza or straight to Dar es Salaam 
or Nairobi where there were connections with the international 
airlines. 

The other most essential device of communication was a 
regular radio call contact which was established from the LWF 
office in Bukoba to the office of the Tanganyika Christian 
Refugee service in Dar es Salaam. This office also was run by 
the LWF and had telex facilities. The Director of TCRS, Mr. Egil 
Nielsen, became a close friend of Bishop Kibira during those 
years. He could contribute in many ways to ease his travelling 
problems beside seeing to it that all radio and telex messages 
to and from Kibira at Bukoba were forwarded as promptly as 
possible. Fora westerner allthese practical things are taken for 
granted, but they were not in this part of Africa. Through these 
measures however, the African LWF President was fairly easily 
accessible and not cut off from the rest of the world. 
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9. CHAIRING THE LWF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


It is often suggested that African Bishops function like the 
kings or chiefs of the traditional society. With an inherent 
authority they know that they represent the wishes of their 
people. In the African style of leadership, when it is at its best, 
there is often a profound sense of responsibility of belonging to 
the people you represent —something not easily understood in 
Europe with its more individualistic approach. 'I am, because 
I belong', Kibira often said quoting a well known African 
expression referring to his own roots and their meaning for 
him. In a special sense this can be said about leaders, both in 
political and in church life. For Kibira there was also something 
essentially Christian in this philosophy. 

Josiah Kibira therefore also took the great task entrusted to 
him of leading the LWF very seriously, too seriously some 
would maintain, because of his different background. He had 
a deep and genuine sense of being called by God to this high re- 
sponsibility. People who knew him well understood that the 
coming years under his leadership of the LWF would neither be 
smooth nor without controversies. The later President of the 
LWF, Bishop Johannes Hanselmann, has called Kibira 'an un- 
comfortable but close friend'. And so he would be understood 
in the Executive Committee whose chairman he now was. 

He was clearly enough no church diplomat, content with 
satisfying the wishes of the hardworking staff in Geneva who 
mainly ‘did the job'. Kibira felt that the Executive Committee 
under his leadership was there to make brave decisions and 
push the whole organization to make far reaching steps 
forward. This steering body consisted of 29 members, lay, 
clergy, men and women, representing different member 
churches and regions of the world. Kibira was accustomed to 
lead his own Synodal Council in Bukoba, which had direct 
power to change many things. At times he became impatient 
and frustrated over the necessary bureaucracy in dealing with 
matters in Geneva. It could take a very long time before the 
decisions of the executive committee were implemented. At 
times there were tensions between him and the staff there who 
felt that he tried to impose his own priorities on the Federation. 
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Partly his relative isolation in far away Bukoba, contributed to 
this in spite of the help he received from Geneva. 

In his address to his first Executive Committee meeting in 
1978 in Geneva said: ‘Who in the LWF is responsible for the 
implementation of the Assembly directives? Unless the 
Executive Committee and your President have a clear focus on 
these concerns, it will only be words and words ... I have 
bestowed some serious thought on this subject. This respon- 
sibility is invested in the President and the Executive Commit- 
tee, then to be implemented by the staff." In 1981 he again 
reminds the Executive Committee (in Turku, Finland): 'Are we 
here mainly to value and endorse everything that the Commis- 
sions andthe staff in Geneva are doing? Or should we in general 
be more directly involved and give direct criticism and correc- 
tions to what they have done?' In 1982, when Kibira felt that 
the directives from the Dar es Salaam Assembly were not im- 
plemented on certain crucial points, he wrote a long, serious 
and outspoken letter from Bukoba to all the Executive Commit- 
tee members. He gave it the impatient heading: ‘Save the bird 
while it still is flying! Here he complained over being isolated 
just shut up here in Bukoba so far away from the headquar- 
ters. In this respect I am an unlucky President.' He demanded 
more openness and active participation from his fellow mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: "We hear now and then that 
the staff in Geneva is blamed for over ruling us, that they are 
driving the Executive Committee and that we are just people 
sitting there who do not understand what they are doing. I do 
not believe in this! I know that you are very capable and 
thoughtful people each in his or her capacity. But I wonder 
sometimes why the Executive Committee is so quiet on some 
big issues but discussing small details with much energy...' 

This was a challenging, undiplomatic way of expressing 
oneself which certainly was not welcomed everywhere, and was 
not easy for the General Secretary and his staff to deal with. 
Kibira sometimes let his impulsiveness lead him to exaggerate 
things. Looking back it is clear how Kibira's strong concerns 
and plain spokenness brought a fresh, healthy and human 
atmosphere right into the European formality. In this way 
really important issues were often brought into the open and 


discussed. 
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It should be understood however that Kibira, in spite of some 
strong interventions, was not authoritarian. He was too 
experienced for that after twelve years as a Bishop in Bukoba 
leading a self-conscious Synodal Council which often overruled 
him. But he was accustomed to push things forward by team 
work through a democratic process of discussion and open 
confrontation. He hated indifference and lack of initiative from 
people on the governing boards he was leading. Over the years 
the Executive Committee became accustomed to Kibira and he 
also learnt how to push things in a realistic way. He also was 
given excellent help and advice from his three vice-presidents. 
They were there to help him with the chairing of the meetings 
and they had to take over more of this towards the end of 
Kibira's period when his increasing sickness hampered his 
strength. These three were Bishop David Preus, the respected 
and humorous leader of the American Lutheran Church, an 
excellent chairperson and strong supporter of Bishop Kibira, 
Dr. Andrew Hsiao, the energetic President of a Lutheran 
Theological College in Hong Kong and Bishop Johannes 
Hanselmann from Bavaria, West Germany. He was an 
influential and pious church leader in the centre of Europe and 
later himself became a LWF President. All these three were 
especially close to Josiah Kibira since they met at least twice a 
year, forming the Officers' Meeting together with the Treasurer, 
Carl Gustaf von Ehrenhelm from Sweden and the General Sec- 
retary, Dr. Mau. 

According to tradition the annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee begins with the President's address. It often 
functions as a policy document, which is quoted in Lutheran 
church magazines. Certainly the different presidents have had 
very different styles and have put different weight into this 
speech. From the beginning Kibira saw the President's address 
as a great chance to bring forward what he saw as the main 
concerns, an input for discussion into the LWF direct from the 
member churches. Over the years he understood that he had 
to speak on behalf of the whole Executive Committee and not 
just bring out his own ideas. Kibira devoted much time in 
preparing these speeches with which the deliberations always 
started and which normally would take up to an hour. He took 
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pride in delivering them himself, even if it became more and 
more difficult for him during the last years because of his 
increasing weakness. 

To read Kibira's presidential addresses to the Executive 
Committee is to study a summary of the history of the Federa- 
tion during those years, 1977-1984. It is also a good way to 
follow Kibira's theology and the themes which were most 
important to him in all the varied undertakings of the LWF. 
They contain a wealth of information and ideas. 

It can be said without any doubt that these addresses seldom 
left anybody who listened bored and indifferent. They were full 
of challenges and frank expressions, not necessarily in the 
sober style of Western language normal on such occasions. 
Sometimes they caused strong objections and heated debates 
in the corridors outside the meeting room. It was even 
demanded that Kibira should let his vice presidents and the 
staff in Geneva read and check the speech before it was 
delivered, something that Kibira outrightly refused. A Finnish 
news reporter wrote after Kibira’s Address in Turku 1981: 'A 
new tune was sounding in the colourful opening speech by 
Bishop Kibira where he very straightforwardly expressed his 
opinion that a mission to the Western world is now urgently 
needed ... It was no milk-soppish humming that the LWF 
President offered his attentively listening audience ...' And 
comments like this by the Norwegian leading Bishop Andreas 
Aarflot weré common from the members of the Executive 
Committee: I want to thank and express my deep appreciation 
for the address. It is as usual both a profiled and personal 
expression from a leader whom we all respect and whom we fee! 
as one of the outstanding representatives of the Lutheran 
churches in the world. I am in agreement with most of his 
viewpoints ....' (Geneva, January 1984) His addresses were 
described by other members of the Executive Committee as 
‘frank’, fresh', ‘dynamic and young’, ‘with an openness and 
freedom of speech in their breadth and a multitude of ideas’. 

But not all could understand their African President's long- 
ing for a deeper and more committed fellowhip even among the 
Executive Committee members themselves. Kibira would 
correspond with them sometimes even on matters not directly 
related to their work in the Executive Committee. In Vancouver 
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1982 he said in his address: TI wish we were a team of co- 
workers and friends who were much closer to each other than 
we seem to be at present. I feel a longing for deeper fellowship 
and closer bonds between us ..... We should encourage 
ourselves to pray regularly and warmly for each other - why not 
with a list of our names in front of us? It is also our task to keep 
our Geneva staff continuously in our prayer ...' This was 
something very important for Kibira. In this way he tried to 
bring in a personal and Christian element, so natural and self- 
evident in his own diocese in Tanzania, into the formal 
deliberations of the Executive Committee. An African diocese, 
and particularly that of Bukoba with its openness and robust 
Christian life is, in these situations, a stimulus to personal 
expressions of faith. Kibira felt free to try to convey something 
of this personal challenge into the more academic European 
atmosphere of the Executive Committee. 

It was also difficult to understand for some at the head- 
quarters that this LWF President felt a special pastoral concern 
for the staff in Geneva—and not only for those he met in the 
meetings. He took a personal interest in knowing the situation 
of the secretaries and others on their level. It was for their sake 
he for a long period was very sceptical about the introduction 
of a computer system in the house.He also argued against it 
because it would make the gap between the working conditions 
of the churches 1n Europe and Africa even wider than before. 

The staff in Geneva certainly found Kibira unpredictable at 
times and very different to work with. He seemed to care for 
things they did not expect him to be involved in. But he was also 
looked upon with much love and even pride, because he so well 
represented the developing world. 

Dr. Carl Mau Jr. the General Secretary during the whole 
period with whom Kibira stood in close and constant contact 
has described their cooperation like this: 'It was evident that 
one of the concerns that drove Josiah Kibira as the new 
President of the LWF was to make a contribution as the first 
President from any of the southern continents. The concern for 
partnership was high on his agenda, and this became a 
learning experience, also for me and for some of the rest of the 
staff. He asserted himself clearly often over against the staff 
when he felt that was called for. He sometimes wrote very blunt 
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letters, which at first seemed somewhat shocking. One learned 
to understand, however, that Josiah Kibira wanted to be his 
own person and not be manipulated in any way by the staff.' 

Kibira developed a good working relationship over the years 
with Carl Mau who was very helpful and supporting, even if 
there were misunderstandings between them a few times. They 
often travelled together and had time to discuss things which 
had caused misgivings in their correspondence. Without Carl 
Mau's caring attitude in assisting Kibira in every respect, espe- 
cially with his travelling around in the world and also with the 
medical care that became necessary, it would not have been 
possible for Ribira to function so well. 
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10. AN AFRICAN LUTHERAN 


Among the books on tbe bookshelves of the LWF office in 
Bukoba the most important and best loved section for Bishop 
Kibira was a complete series of the works of Martin Luther in 
English, a gift from friends in the USA. Different volumes in the 
long row of red books were often consulted when Kibira pre- 
pared his sermons and speeches. Luther's strong and at times 
very concrete and dramatic language and profound knowledge 
of the Bible spoke directly to him. 

People might ask: what significance had the European 
Lutheran heritage for an African like Josiah Kibira? Was it 
more than just that he happened to be a Bishop in a Lutheran 
diocese of very mixed church background? What relevancy, if 
any, could Luther have in this African setting? 

It is true that Kibira's great Christian discovery came 
through the encounter with the Revival in his youth? It should 
be known that Kibira understood himself as a true member of 
the Revival right through his life even if he, as a Bishop, would 
be the most open critic of its weaknesses. He challenged the 
behaviour of some of the Revival brethren in their 
exclusiveness and for their belief that only they were the true 
church, also their stress on keeping certain rules. But the 
criticism from Kibira was always from within, from a 
participant and therefore it was also very constructive. In this 
way the Revival remained a well integrated part of the life of his 
diocese and brought a healthy warrnth into its spirituality. It 
was, in its essence, also a laymen's movement where the 
personal witness and contribution of countless ordinary Chris- 
tians to the life of the diocese cannot be overestimated. 

Still it is equally true that at the same time Josiah Kibira had 
an intellectually satisfying and much deeper understanding of 
his revival experience through his studies of Lutheran theol- 
ogy. This was not any superficial knowledge of it, but a deeply 
penetrating, personally accepted faith. We have noticed that he 
had taken the words 'by grace' as the words on his diocesan 
logo. 

Kibira was essentially a very humble man, not proud of 
himself at all, in spite of all his external success and important 
positions. Even the temptations in the African society to over- 
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estimate the value of titles and academic degrees did not affect 
him. Though somehow destined to become a leader right from 
his youth, he was deeply aware of the fact that strong, even evil 
forces were at work within himself. From all his dealing with the 
care of souls as a pastor, Bishop Kibira knew much about 
human weakness and had no illusions about the possibility of 
sanctification. In an interview 1982 for a Norwegian Church 
Magazine he said: T had nothing, absolutely nothing, in myself 
to bring to God when He received me. If he would have 
demanded anything from me for saving me, I would have been 
lost. And even now I have got nothing for Him.' The interviewer 
asked: 'But could you not see that there is some truth in the 
saying that man can try to keep the will of God and thus slowly 
be sanctified and become a better human being here on earth 
through the help of the Holy Spirit? Kibira replied immediately: 
'Not me! What should we do, did not our God in his boundless 
goodness received us just as we are, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ?’ 

Kibira therefore would never have liked a kind of a saint's 
biography to be written about him — for he was no saint! 
Instead he constantly referred to Luther's words ‘Simul justus 
et peccator,’ to be counted righteous and being a sinner at the 
same time, to be a true summary of the Christian’s situation. 

At the opening worship of his first Executive meeting in 1978 
the new President, preaching on 'Thankfulness' frankly 
declared: "We owe so much thanks to God for everything, but 
above allforthe forgiveness of sins. For a fellow like myself, had 
Jesus not forgiven me, I would have been a criminal, a silly 
drunkard and a male prostitute! May God himself help us to 
overcome the pride which prevent us from being thankful for 
this! 

Over the years Kibira became a very staunch Lutheran who 
taught the basic elements of Lutherianism to his pastors, 
evangelists and Christians again and again. He never hesitated 
to refer to the liberating power of the Lutheran Theology when 
speaking to international audiences. In the meeting of the 
Synod of the North Western diocese in Bukoba soon after his 
election to the LWF presidency in 1977, he felt the need to 
involve the whole church in what had happened. He gave a 
lengthy and vivid introduction to the entire work of the 
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Lutheran World Federation but also, and very important to 
him, basic Lutheran teaching. In 1980 he saw to it that the 
content ofthe Confessio Augustana was known throughout his 
diocese. As late as in 1983, only a year before the Assembly in 
Budapest, he wrote a long circular letter to all his pastors on 
Important things in the Lutheran faith'. Before he expounded 
each point thoroughly he summarized them like this: 

1. To be counted righteous by faith alone. 

2.WeLutherans make a difference between Law and Gospel 
and should not mix them. 

3. Lutheran teaching is that man is at the same time sinner 
and counted righteous by God. 

4. Christ's Church is where the Sacraments and the Word 
of God are administered rightly for the eternal life of 
people. 

5. The Holy Scripture as it is in the Bible is the Word of God, 
sufficient for man's salvation. 

It is easy to recognize that Kibira's whole preaching and 
theological foundation are based on these essentials. When 
news reporters wrote of him as 'a man of strong and uncompli- 
cated faith' they were certainly right. But his faith was not 
acquired in a simple way, just taken over from others. The basis 
for it lay in a very conscious Lutheran experience not often 
referred to these days in such a personal way. 

During Kibira's Presidency both the anniversaries of 450 
years since the Augsburg Confession fell in 1980 and the 500 
years since Luther's birth which fell in 1983 were celebrated in 
the Lutheran World. While travelling extensively in East and 
West Germany for these anniversaries on behalf of the Federa- 
tion, Kibira remarked several times the thought of his heart, 
that it was hard for him to realize 'why not all people or at least 
all Christians are Lutherans! He commented on the impor- 
tance of Martin Luther: 'a spiritual genius who indeed changed 
both world history and our own personal life'. Kibira wanted to 
see a new awareness of Luther's liberating faith in the LWF 
member churches and asked: 'Are we Lutherans only because 
we come from tribes which were Lutheran strongholds in 
Germany and Scandinavia, or from areas where Lutheran 
forefathers emigrated or carried the missionary message? 
(Augsburg, Executive Committee 1980). In Geneva January 
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1984 he said: ‘Indeed Luther is 500 years young! The celebra- 
tions have made us aware that our task to carry to this 
generation the message of the free mercy of Jesus. As Martin 
Luther has clarified it, it is greater and more valuable than we 
ever realized.' 

Bishop Kibira contributed in a most humorous and personal 
article to a book published in Germany in connection with the 
Luther anniversary. He called it: 'Has Luther reached Africa?— 
the testimony of a confused Lutheran.’ Here he gave some 
amusing accounts of his meeting with people on his journeys 
in Europe who suddenly discovered the surprising fact that an 
African was now leader for the Lutheran World Federation! He 
relates: 'During the celebrations of the Augsburg confession I 
was confronted by a news reporter who said: "You are an 
African, a Tanzanian. I mean you are not a German." This was 
a platitude but he went on: "What have you to do with the 
celebrations of Luther and his fellow reformers? Wouldn't it 
have been better to stay home, develop your own African 
religions, which in my opinion would make your countrymen 
more stable in life as they used to live before colonialism took 
over Africa?' 

But in this article he also shows how there are so many other 
influences in his background which all have contributed to 
confuse the Christians in Bukoba: many different denomina- 
tions, the revival, missionaries from different nations who often 
were not very keen to preach the sound Lutheran faith. 'But still 
we are Lutherans!', Kibira maintains jubilantly towards the 
end and gives many reasons for it: The ever present and 
unconquearable joy that radiates in the face of even the 
materially poorest, uneducated (academically) but freed (spiri- 
tually) old Muhaya woman when she sings our great revival 
hymn is a proof that salvation has reached us here. Kibira 
quotes one of the great hymns of the Reformer, which is 
perhaps the favourite hymn of the church in Buhaya: "Mir ist 
Erbarmung wiederfahren”, No. 94 in the Haya hymnal. After 
having given many other practical and spiritual reasons why 
his diocese is a truly Lutheran church, Kibira ends the article 
like this: 'Yes, despite confusion and conflicts we probably are 
regarded as accepted Lutherans in the World Family of so many 
different Lutheran churches, when our church was honoured 
to supply the present president of the LWF!” 
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In his temper, Josiah Kibira certainly had something in 
common with Martin Luther. At the Executive Committee 
meeting in Geneva 1984 he said in his Address: 'Allow me a 
personal reflection: as I have meditated on the stormy life of this 
rebel Martin Luther who asked the basic questions about God 
with such an intensity, I have asked myself if we present day 
Lutherans have not tamed him too much and cut off his wings? 
How is it possible that this challenger, prophet and revolution- 
ary who dared to stand up so boldly against both the secular 
and the religious authorities of his time and cried from the 
bottom of his heart till he was absolutely sure of his salvation, 
how is it possible that many churches, which are proudly 
carrying his name so often have become only mirrors of their 
societies, looked upon as lukewarm, middle-of-the-way Chris- 
tians, even conservative, afraid of taking a courageous and 
challenging stand both in spiritual and political questions? Is 
this an exaggeration? I certainly feel that the stirring life story 
of Martin Luther could inspire a new generation of Lutherans 
towake up to a much deeper involvement both in the existential 
questions of what personal salvation really means and in the 
socio-political questions of justice and peace which are the 
burning questions for this generation.” 

Kibira’s own agony and experience of being in LWF is 
reflected here. His own heart and deepest convictions are 
ringing through these sentences. He was truly an African 
Lutheran, saved by faith alone through grace, a keen student 
and exposition of the Word of God, fascinated by the life and 
fate of the man who gave his name to the world-wide church 
organization which Kibira would be leading from the heart of 
Africa. He had no difficulties in melting together his African 
identity with his Lutheran identity in its deepest sense. 


11. ONE HOLY, CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Even if Josiah Kibira's Lutheran identity was confidently and 
firmly grounded in his personality, he was at the same time a 
committed ecumenist, a conscious member of a much wider 
Christian fellowship than the family of Lutheran churches. 
When he was asked about the reason and origin for this 
involvement, he simply used to say that it had its root in the 
Revival. In this East African movement, which in many 
respects is part of normal church life even in the Lutheran and 
Anglican churches, Kibira had experienced a profound unity 
surpassing all denominational boundaries. The Gospel had 
been brought to his people by Anglican Christians and even to 
him personally at the Nyakato school in his youth. During his 
studies in Boston and through his friendship with his 
predecessor, Bishop Sundkler, his ecumenical awareness had 
been considerably sharpened. 

In the thesis he had written in 1964 he wrote: 'For the East 
African "brethren" the sin of disunity is probably the greatest 
sin of the church because it hinders the work of the Holy Spirit 
in bringing those not yet saved to conviction.' Here Kibira 
issued a strong call for greater church unity in East Africa 
regardless of whether the older churches in the West want to 
unite or not'. 

For Bishop Kibira the ecumenicity of Christ's church was an 
organic part of his Christian faith. It might sound strange, but 
his own rich African cultural background seems to have 
underlined this natural feeling of belonging, being a part of 
human history transmitting a precious tradition to coming 
generations. He was raised with stories rich in traditions of the 
Kiziba Kingdom. The elders of Kashenye could trace their kings 
through a surviving oral tradition back to the 16th century. 

About his Christian background he said in his thesis: 'The 
church among the Bahaya tribe is a limb of the one catholic 
church, the body of Christ. She has a theology of the Word of 
God which is rooted in the Bahaya philosophy of the Word. She 
is heir of the apostolic succession and to the succession of 
missionary heroes: Livingstone, Stanley, Alexander Mackay, 
Isaya Kibira, the Cave congregation and Andrea Kajerero.' 
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This is a proof that his African background did not prevent 
him from being confidently rooted in the Church universal 
which had carried Christs teaching and the sacraments 
through the centuries. The liturgy and Holy Eucharist were 
central parts of his personal piety. He could easily see himself 
as one ina long row of apostolic leaders trusted to safeguard the 
truth of the Gospel. The identity of being a Bishop in a church 
where the apostolic succession had been retained was natural 
and very important for Josiah Kibira, even if he took care not 
to refer to it very much in connection with the LWF. He was 
conscious of the problems this could raise in the Lutheran 
world, with so many different traditions and where the church 
leaders could both be presidents or bishops elected for shorter 
or longer periods of time. 

In Addis Ababa 1965 he proudly had defended the rights of 
the African Lutheran church to introduce the kind of leader- 
ship it preferred. This was over against the opinions of some 
theologians from countries far away who had tried to tell the 
African church that the historic episcopacy was not suitable for 
Lutheran churches in Africa, even perhaps anywhere. Kibira 
saw the historic episcopacy not as a necessity for being a true 
church or something that should be allowed to separate 
Lutheran churches from each other. He understood it as a great 
treasure, completely compatible with the old traditional 
religious background in Africa and a bridge to other non- 
Lutheran churches. He felt that the diocese of Bukoba which 
he led, had a special ecumenical calling and responsibility. In 
1969 he wrote an article as a tribute for Bengt Sundkler's 
sixtieth birthday in the book ‘The Church Crossing Frontiers’. 
Here Kibira openly said that he felt ‘that the adoption of 
Episcopal orders by all churches is one thing that could help 
us nurture a spirit of unity. Questions of sacraments and 
liturgy as well as many other non-theological factors are easier 
when episcopacy has been accepted for church structure, This 
is a point at which we could provide a bridge. ' 

Several times in different ecumenical meetings he expe- 
rienced how, from among ail the ministers of different tradi- 
tions, he was asked to celebrate the Eucharist. This happened 
because he was a more unifying factor than anybody else — 
evangelicals, members of non-episcopal church bodies and 
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those whose clergy stood in the apostolic succession, could in 
this way take part in the communion. Coming back to Bukoba 
Kibira told his pastors about such occasions and strengthened 
their identity with this tradition. 

But Kibira never would try to impose the historic episcopacy 
upon others. He never raised it as an important issue during 
his time of leading the LWF. As a President of this organization 
he carefully referred to the Confessio Augustana that it is suf- 
ficient 'Satis est', for the unity of the church to agree on the 
 rightful administration of the sacraments and the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, not on a special kind of church leadership. 
Kibira often referred to this, even at solemn ordination services 
in his own Cathedral in Bukoba, where all the liturgical 
splendour and awareness oí his Diocese was displayed. 

Over the years Bishop Kibira became a more and more re- 
spected church leader in the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Tanzania. Therefore he was asked not less than four times to 
consecrate new bishops of dioceses in what hitherto had been 
Lutheran synods with church presidents as leaders. In this 
way the new dioceses with headquarters in Karagwe, 
Bulongwa, Njombe and Mbeya were inaugurated on festive 
occasions, sometimes with President Nyerere himself present. 
Kibira was very satisfied to notice that both the LWF, which he 
served, and the WCC in their studies and deliberations more 
and more acknowledged the historic episcopacy as a uniting 
factor in the church. He was pleased to listen to the American 
Bishop Bill Lazareth, a theologian whom he admired from the 
work in the WCC Commission on Faith and Order who openly 
took upthis issue in a lecture at the Budapest Assembly. Kibira 
saw the development towards this goal as a slow but inevitable 
process. When he died nearly all the 14 different synods of 
Tanzanian Lutheran church had independently decided to 'go 
episcopal', and many of them had accepted the historic episco- 
pacy which in earlier times in some parts in Tanzania had been 
called Uchawi wa Bukoba, 'the magic of Bukoba" 

Kibira highly valued the World Council of Churches as a 
member of its Central Committee and the Faith and Order 
Commission on which he served for 22 years. As the President 
of the LWF and still so much involved in the work of the WCC 
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he was eager that the two world organizations would not drift 
apart, but work together as closely as possible. One of the chief 
objectives of the LWF was after all, according to its constitution, 
tofoster Lutheran interest in, concern for, and participation in 
ecumenical movements', Kibira often commented on the liveli- 
ness of the Central Committee Meetings of the WCC. He was 
happy and impressed with the more colourful and sometimes 
seemingly more courageous and creative atmosphere in these 
meetings, where the debates were sharper and where differing 
viewpoints were discussed openly much more than in the 
formal and homogeneous LWF. He also felt that the WCC by its 
very nature was less dominated by the rich Western churches, 
and that therefore the participation of the underprivileged and 
third world churches were taken more seriously. 

He actively tried to prevent the creation within the LWF 
structure of new programmes which already were taken care of 
within the WCC and intervened on a number of cases where 
work was duplicated. When advanced plans were announced 
in 1982 for moving the LWF headquarters out of the Ecumeni- 
cal Centre in Geneva, Kibira voiced his strong protest in a letter 
to the members of the Executive Committee: ‘I will not hide that 
I personally think that the spiritual and theological concerns 
which tell us to stay in the Ecumenical Centre should have the 
greatest weight, even if the economic concerns tell us to move 
out'. Kibira favoured an ecumenical approach for example to 
the Church in China, which slowly opened itself to the outside 
world at the beginning of the 80's, and on peace and women's 
issues, rather than an separate Lutheran work. 

In a letter to the director of the Department of World Service 
in 1983 he demanded that the terms of reference of that depart- 
ment should include a paragraph stressing that the work of the 
LWF World Service should be closely related to the local 
ecumenical councils and thereby to the churches in the 
countries concerned and not be an exclusive Lutheran under- 
taking. 

He was not afraid of challenging his own theologians within 
the LWF on their ecumenical task in the vocabulary used 
around 1980: should the model for uniting the churches be the 
one of 'conciliar fellowship’ as favoured by the WCC or 'Unity 
in reconciled diversity' as the Lutheran model was character- 
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ized? For a couple of years this debate went on and Kibira took 
a great interest in this difficult and tricky theological study. He 
was suspicious of the latter model. In an interview in 1983 he 
says that as an African he preferred the model of 'conciliar 
fellowship’ for it signifies a more organized unity which is 
visible, according to the the words of Jesus 'may they all be one 
... that the world may believe’. But Kibira also pointed out at the 
same time his conviction that this unity cannot be achieved 
through compulsion or any kind of organization imposed from 
above. This would only lead to new divisions. 'We have to work 
and pray for a strong unity among all Christians and try to 
come closer to each otherthrough prayer and open discussion. 
Perhaps the visible unity will not come in this century, or not 
at all here on this earth. But still this must be our goal in all our 
church co-operation." 
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12. ECUMENICAL CONFLICT 


When describing Kibira's standing in ecumenical questions the 
controversy in 1980-1981 about Ulrich Duchrow's book 
Conflict over the Ecumenical Movement should also be 
mentioned. The German theologian Ulrich Duchrow had been 
the Director of the Department of Studies in the period before 
the Dar es Salaam Assembly 1977. Among other things he had 
involved the LWF member churches in a very extensive self- 
examination of the identity of the church and its service to the 
whole human being. In this study project the young churches 
in Africa and Asia and even Kibira's own diocese, had been 
drawn into a fruitful study process about which Kibira was very 
enthusiastic. He felt that through this project these churches 
which had previously been more or less ignored were taken 
seriously and their contribution appreciated. Even if the 
studies were not of as high academic standard as those of 
European Universities, they were of immediate practical im- 
pact in the churches concerned. The studies in the Diocese of 
Bukoba ofthe contribution of youth and womento the life ofthe 
church certainly were helpful in raising the awareness of these 
important issues. 

Ulrich Duchrow wrote his controversial book after leaving his 
work at the LWF. He strongly criticized the LWF for not being 
serious enough on the ecumenical question, both with regard 
to the unity of the church on local level and the expression of 
the universal unity of Christ's Church. The uncomfortable 
book was published in German and caused much discussion 
in Europe, especially in West Germany. 

Kibira immediately felt that an open debate on the content of 
Duchrow's thesis would be healthy, even if it would reveal 
strong differences of opinion. This was especially important in 
this case, since it had to do with the very function of the LWF 
itself. But for Kibira it was essential that the whole LWF 
constituency should be enabled to take part. This was impos- 
sible as long as the book was only available in German, a 
language which only certain Europeans could master. Kibira 
was presumptuous enough to openly demand that the LWF 
should pay for the translation and publishing of the book in an 
English edition. This was something quite difficult for the 
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General Secretary and the Executive Committee to agree to, 
since the book was a severe attack on the LWF itself. In many 
LWF circles it was felt that Ulrich Duchrow had considerably 
exaggerated his points. 

Kibira did not give in on this question. When the All Africa 
Lutheran Consultation in Monrovia in 1980 also asked for an 
English translation of the book, Kibira continued to stress the 
necessity for a fair and open debate in which everybody could 
take part. Kibira went so far as to write himself to all the LWF 
member churches in Africa and to the mission agencies with 
which his diocese was cooperating to secure their financial 
support for the translation. The LWF had turned down the 
request of its President and the African churches. Kibira 
replied ‘It is a controversial book indeed, and a provocative one 
and touches very fundamental Lutheran concepts and even the 
very meaning ofthe Church .... Itis not necessary that we agree 
on essential points with Duchrow, but in order to understand 
what is going on in the debate, all of us should try to read the 
book ourselves.' 

Many within the LWF could not understand Kibira's deep 
involvement in the Duchrow case. But it was wholly consistent 
with his initiative on a number of other occasions. All Kibira's 
co-workers in Bukoba mention his inherent compulsion to 
bring all things in the open for a fresh and healing discussion. 
This was a very distinctive part of his character. When he 
became upset about somebody's action in his diocese, he 
immediately tried to call this person in order to have the 
disagreement settled and finished once and for all. When he 
himself understood he was mistaken he could ask for forgive- 
ness. 

Duchrow's book was finally translated without the LWF 
contributing to its financing. But all the debate around the 
publication, partly due to Kibira's stubborn endeavours, 
contributed to bring the LWF and the WCC on better speaking 
terms with one another. A couple of meetings were held, where 
the differences of opinion (but also the legitimate different 
mandates of the two organizations) could openly be discussed. 
The WCC General Secretary, Philip Potter, wrote in the preface 
to the English edition of the book in July 1981: 'The English 
publication of Ulrich Duchrow's book occurs at a moment 
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when the World Council of Churches and the Lutheran World 
Federation have started, for the first time in the history of both 
organizations, a serious and constructive dialogue about the 
respective role of the two bodies within the one ecumenical 
movement, leading to new actions of mutual support.' 


13. KIBIRA AND ROME 


Bishop Kibira's relation vis-à-vis the Roman Catholic church 
was quite ambiguous due to his own experiences in childhood. 
It will be remembered that the Roman Catholics, through the 
German colonial rulers, had persecuted the first evangelical 
Christians of Kibira's home area who were under his father's 
leadership. Seeing Isaya Kibira's evident talents they had tried 
to make him a Roman Catholic by offering him a big banana 
plantation close to their mission station at Kashozi. He was 
offended and refused. 

Later the Lutheran and the Roman Catholic churches would 
develop side by side, partly through hard competition, into very 
successful, strong and firmly rooted folk churches in Buhaya. 
Both would contribute in a remarkable way to the general 
development of the Region. The very first African Cardinal, 
Laurian Rugambwa appointed in 1960's, also came from 
Bukoba. He was a close relative to the Lutheran Dean Matia 
Lutosha, who among other things led the Haya church to 
accept episcopal orders. This is an illustration ofthe geographi- 
cal closeness and even family bonds which existed between the 
two churches. But not until the 1960's in connection with the 
Second Vatican Council were there any official contacts be- 
tween the leaders of these two dominant churches. But numer- 
ous contacts on a personal basis had developed. 

The ecumenical study group in Bukoba was one bridge. 
Some Roman Catholic sisters were close relatives of Bishop 
Kibira and visited him regularly. A new sense of openness 
towards each other was experienced. Still the deeply rooted 
differences and suspicion continued to keep the two churches 
separated, especially in the villages among the conservative 
clergy on the Roman side and among pastors of the Lutheran 
diocese. Cardinal Rugambwa became the Archbishop of 
Dar es Salaam. Right into the 1980's the priests of the Roman 
Catholic church rebaptized people who had earlier been 
baptized in the Lutheran Church, when for different reasons 
they changed their church membership. Was the intellectual 
and outstanding Lutheran Bishop in Bukoba with his 
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international contacts another threat to a Roman Catholic 
clergy with less education or self-confidence in ecumenical 
matters? 

Already in 1967 Bishop Kibira on a journey to Europe was 
given the opportunity to be received by Pope Paul VI in Rome 
in the company of Laurian Cardinal Rugambwa. This was a 
time of rising expectations for a closer relationship between the 
two churches. Was it only a coincidence that both these two 
impressive and internationally recognized African church 
leaders came from the same small area west of Lake Victoria? 
A photograph of these three senior church leaders, the Pope 
surrounded by the Lutheran and Roman Catholic Bishop of 
the area, was widely available for Bukoba Christians in the 
villages of the whole West Lake Region following that visit. 
Copies can be found even now pinched to the clay walls of the 
houses belonging to Christians of both churches as a sign that 
the local people believe that the differences are after all not that 
significant. | 

Bishop Kibira would later visit both Pope John Paul I and 
Pope John Paul II in his capacity as the president of the LWF 
Thelast audience took place onJanuary 21 1983, when Bishop 
Kibira came to thank the Pope for having taken part, for the first 
time in history, in a Lutheran worship service in Rome. They 
also discussed the continuation of the bilateral theological 
negotiations between the LWF and the Vatican Secretariat for 
Christian Unity. This time there was a very frank exchange in 
the Pope's audience room. Kibira's surprising straightforward- 
ness in asking direct questions outside the carefully planned 
programme for discussion at the meeting, clearly moved the 
pious Pope John Paul II. Bishop Kibira, the leader of the 
Lutheran churches throughout the world, asked: 'Does your 
Holiness believe that intercommunion between our two 
churches can become a reality during your own Pontificate?' 
He also asked whether instructions could come for lifting the 
banishment of Martin Luther, a question that was not really 
timely, since Luther had been dead so long! 

But Kibiras approach was something outside the usual 
diplomacy on such occasions. There was much warmth and 
personal care in the Pope's voice when he pointed out that so 
many earlier unthinkable changes had occurred during the 
preceding ten years in the relationship between the two 
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churches. 'My Brother Bishop, ten years in the history of the 
Church is a very short time! he told the more impatient African 
Bishop. Kibira also ventured directly totake up the serious lack 
of ecumenical awareness among the Roman Catholic clergy in 
his home area, and the Pope promised to see what he could do 
about it. 

Bishop Kibira and the General Secretary Dr. Mau who ac- 
companied him, were received and entertained very respect- 
fully this time in Rome. In his final address to the Assembly in 
Budapest Kibira summarized what had happened in the ecu- 
menical field: ‘Since last Assembly great advances on a num- 
ber of levels have been made. Our markedly improved relations 
with the Roman Catholic church give us reason for much hope, 
even if ecumenical sharing on the local level is too often 
untouched by our agreements and by the spirit which prevails 
at the top level. I was deeply moved by the brotherly attitude of 
his Holiness Pope John Paul II whom I met on your behalf in 
January this year .... Here it is necessary to stress that even we 
Lutherans must realize that changes and readiness to listen 
and learn in humility from others are necessary if we are to 
achieve the organic unity of the church that is our goal. 

We may have come to a stage in our ecumenical endeavours 
when the Holy Spirit calls us to make some bold moves.’ 
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14. FAITH AT WORK — A HEALTHY BALANCE 
BETWEEN PROCLAMATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Personal salvation and the socio-political questions of peace 
and justice were to be kept together. This was Josiah Kibira's 
forceful and constant message which was deeply rooted within 
him. In October 1978 the newly elected LWF President went for 
a well-planned and important journey to the USA where he 
spoke to numerous gatherings and church convocations, 
preached on TV, met with, among others, the UN Secretary 
General to discuss the burning issue of South Africa and was 
conferred another Doctorate of Divinity. (Kibira was at different 
occasions in his career honoured with doctorates at the Univer- 
sities of Uppsala Sweden, St. Olaf College Northfield USA, 
Bethany College USA and the Erlangen University Nuernberg, 
West Germary.) 

In a sermon on Reformation Sunday he quoted favourite 
words of Martin Luther: 'For this was the reason why Jesus put 
on the form of a servant, that he might draw down our love for 
him and fasten in on our neighbour’. On television Kibira said: 
"To bea Christian is to live a life bubbling with endless love from 
the cross’. He wanted to convey that the new reformation which 
was necessary now in the Lutheran Churches was 'a reforma- 
tion of love, a faith active in love' which shows itself in active 
involvement in questions of social, economic and not least 
international injustice. 

We have already seen how in his Master's thesis in 1964 
Kibira stressed that tbe Gospel must be social if it is to be real. 
Even if he should stress this in a more pointed and expressive 
way as the years went by, this awareness seems to have been 
very natural for him, not something he had to struggle with. It 
came of his intellectual capacity and genuine interest in-the 
totality of man. Often when he was travelling he made it a 
special point to meet with young people. Kibira did not only ask 
about their Christian faith and why so many ofthe youth inthe 
West were disappointed with their churches. He also tried to 
understand their experiences of the schooling system, their 
political views and their moral stand-point in questions of sex 
and marriage. In his numerous letters to his pastors and co- 
workers in the diocese after his journeys he reports extensively 
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and vividly on social realities in the countries he visited 
transmitting in this way much interesting knowledge to his 
people at home. 

It was obvious that Kibira enjoyed travelling and learning 
about new cultures. He was also a great entertainer. When he 
took time in Bukoba to invite people and tell them of his 
experiences during these visits in faraway and exotic countries, 
they were extremely popular and joyful gatherings with much 
laughter and interesting comments. From a journey to Japan 
in 1971 he reported not only how and what the Japanese eat 
but also about their agricultural and communications systems 
and gave a short vocabulary of some common words. At other 
times he commented on the intricacies and tensions within the 
different Lutheran churches in Indonesia, on his deep 
impressions of the poverty in India, on differences in the 
political systems of German Democratic Republic and Tanza- 
nia, on his meeting with black communities in Harlem, New 
York or on the aspirations for the future of the young people in 
Argentina. Many of these colourful impressions are written 
down since he made it a point to write a report on the plane on 
his way back to Bukoba after each visit. Next morning his 
pastors and missionaries and other interested co-workers 
would find a stenciled copy of it in their pigeon holes at the 
central office from where they fetched their mail. A very 
interesting book could be published purely from this materiai 
since it is written down in a spontaneous way from Kibira's 
African point of view and assessment. 

It is noteworthy however, that when asking Josiah Kibira's 
closest and most knowledgeable friends in Bukoba, such as 
Dean Matia Lutosha, the Administrative Secretary Richard 
Mutembei or Rev. Ernest Lutashobya, how it came that Kibira 
could embrace such a wide theology of man in all the aspects 
of his life, they all give the same answer independent of each 
other. They responded without hesitation referring to the com- 
mon former culture and background in Buhaya. The old 
religion saw man by necessity in his totality, as an undivided 
entity. Christ came to reveal the true essence of what they 
always had believed and understood, that God is related to 
everything. In Josiah's case this natural knowledge was 
deepened and developed through his theological studies 
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especially in Boston. He could translate it into Christian 
theology. He also would find many friends both within the LWF 
and the WCC who shared this approach and supported him. 
The early co-operation with Dr. Carl Johan Hellberg in the 
Commission ori Church Co-operation, especially on the South 
Africa issue, undoubtedly contributed to Kibira's further 
involvement in socio-political questions. Another influence 
was the discussion within the WCC concerning 'salvation 
today' in connection with the mission conference in Bangkok 
1973. 

Atthe Lutheran Theological Seminary in Colombus, USA one 
year after his election as President of the LWF he remarked: 'We 
must serve the whole human being. The dichotomy between 
soul or spirit and body is strange, at least for African 
Christians. For us life is a whole and one is human only in 
community.' Expressions of this kind can be found everywhere 
in his lectures and sermons. 

This clear holistic view is also the reason why Kibira so 
eagerly supported the special programme within the Depart- 
ment of World Service, 'Root Causes Study of Social, Economic 
and Political Injustice'. This study had been launched at the 
Assembly in Dar es Salaam as a means of sharpening the 
awareness of the member churches of the reasons behind the 
injustices and lack of peace in the different regions where the 
LWF was at work. In his final address in Budapest Kibira would 
mention this undertaking of the LWF as 'one of my strongest 
concerns during my time in office’. 

The highly gifted South African economist and political 
scientist Sibusiso Bengu was employed in Geneva to lead these 
studies. By its very nature the outcome of this work had to be 
both very challenging and threatening. It is to the credit of the 
LWF that this study project was allowed to continue, even if 
many from the rich part of the world felt at times that their 
responsibility for the unfair and unjust situation in the world 
was exposed too directly. 

Kibira supported and liked Dr. Bengu who told the truth 
about the inequalities between the rich and the poor member 
churches of the LWF. Kibira repeatedly drew the attention of 
the Executive Committee to the work done in Mr. Bengu's 
office. He made it a point to mention it in all his later addresses 
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to the Executive Committee and followed up the establishment 
ofaninterdepartmental committee at the LWF headquarters on 
‘The Root Causes of Socio-Economic and Political Injustice. 'A 
holistic approach must mean that the whole of the LWF ina 
more energetic way should address itself to the root causes of 
socio-economic and political injustice. In my view, the adoption 
of the root causes approach by all units of the LWF is more 
important than the isolated root causes study carried out in the 
department of World Service.’ Kibira was proud to see that 
these studies had become ‘Internationally recognized and 
found their way into many non-church organizations' (Geneva 
January 1984). 

This study revealed in a clear and challenging way that the 
main responsibility for the injustice in the world lay at the 
economic system dominated by Western Europe and the USA. 
But it also gave the churches a prophetic role to expose these 
realities in their societies. This was an educational process 
which Kibira understood would take a long time, but which he 
wanted to push as much as possible during his time in office. 
During his journeys in the rich Western countries he certainly 
said many uncomfortable things to news reporters and in 
churches on the glaring inequalities. He could give first hand 
information as to what it meant to his own Christians in 
Tanzania. Again and again he reminded his audiences that 
there can be no lasting peace in the world as long as the 
industrialized North continues to shamelessly exploit the 
development-hampered South. Impatiently he waited for the 
LWF member churches to share his indignation and take more 
radical steps for changing the situation. 

Certainly Kibira recognized all the good work and many 
efforts done by mission agencies and the LWF itself in 
transferring technical knowledge, material resources and 
know-how. He had to administer so much of it in his daily work 
in Bukoba. But he knew it was in no way enough. 'Africa 
receives a lot of aid from Europe and the USA, but it is 
insufficient and humiliating’, he said in 1978 and later  re- 
peated his prophetic warnings to the privileged people of the 
North many times. 

But even in this connection Kibira saw a deep spiritual 
dimension. In the opening worship of the very first Executive 
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Committee meeting he chaired as the President of the LWF he 
went straight to this point: "What are the root causes of social 
and economic injustice? Straight and simple they are ‘human 
sin'. He saw that the church which necessarily has to deal with 
the immense problems of poverty, oppression and lack of peace 
in the world, also has an especially significant contribution to 
make. He said in Vancouver 1982: 'If it is true that injustice in 
the world is based in human nature, as a report from the World 
Service Department has expressed it, it clearly is the conse- 
quence of selfishness and sin. Is this not the real root cause in 
the end? Therefore the future of our work will depend not only 
on political moves and socio-political involvement, but indeed 
also on the conversion of our hearts, on our radical dependence 
on Christ and His love. Sotogether with this very necessary root 
causes study, which has to do with political analysis, we need 
always to renew and deepen our spiritual basis. When Luther 
says that a Christian is always simul justus et pecccator, he does 
not say that he is unable to change because he will always 
remain a sinner. As a redeemed sinner he is called to renounce 
his selfishness and strive to be filled with the Holy Spirit which, 
according to the New Testament, will have as its first fruit love 
in action. This is precisely why we Christians have such a 
unique and necessary contribution to make.’ 
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15. THE BITTER SORE OF APARTHEID 


Josiah Kibira's God was colour-blind when dealing with people 
of different races. Kibira himself had no sense of inferiority over 
against Europeans. He had admirable freedom and frankness 
in his way of meeting all people. This is the quality the 
Christians in Bukoba perhaps most often mention in connec- 
tion with their first African Bishop. Kibira would meet so many 
kinds of people and had a rare gift of discerning both their 
strong and weak sides. 

His lifelong struggle against racism and the apartheid 
system of Southern Africa had only one very personal dimen- 
sion: it was totally against the wishes of the Lord he believed in, 
he who loved everybody in the same way. Kibira rarely felt 
discriminated against himself, because racial discrimination 
was such a stupid thing that it could not be taken seriously. 
When he was travelling in Europe it sometimes happened that 
as the only black person on the plane, at the airport he was 
stopped in a humiliating way by passport control and taken 
aside for special checking. Noticing how upset and angry he 
was because of this obvious discrimination, his personal 
assistant would encourage him to cool down. A few times he 
realized that somebody questioned his abilities or referred 
some mistakes he made to the fact that he was an African. This 
he simply could not understand and felt genuinely sorry for the 
sheer foolishness of his critics. Certainly he knew that racism 
was inhuman and humiliating for others! 

We have seen that Kibira became more seriously involved in 
the whole question of racism when he was studying in Boston. 
In his Master's thesis he had summarized his personal stand- 
ing, which would be sharpened by the years: 'We believe in 
human equality and we propose that in the church an example 
must be set for all segregationalists. We Christians all belong 
to the same race of the redeemed! If Western man as such has 
one grave sin, it is that he cannot accept equality with people 
of other races. He forgets that these other people have never 
doubted their human equality in worth and privilege before 
God.' This clear-cut statement well demonstrates Kibira's 
stand-point, he would repeat it many times during the coming 
years. The Church must set an example for the world in this 
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question; a new clan of redeemed people has been created by 
Christ through baptism and among them nobody is inferior. 

In his first major international speech in Addis Ababa in 
1965 he had stated that any cowardice by Christians' in 
speaking out on the South Africa issue could not be forgiven. 
Kibira would certainly be very outspoken on this issue 
throughout his twenty years of serving the international 
church. There is hardly any report or address or speech during 
these years wherethis questionis not mentioned. He also took 
it up in many of his sermons. There was no other question 
where Kibira so openly reveals his impatience and disap- 
pointment over the weak and half-hearted efforts of the 
churches in Europe and the USA to deal with the situation 
within their churches and in confronting their governments. 

In the Department of Church Co-operation of the LWF in 
Geneva much work was directed towards this issue in the 
1970's. Through close contacts with representatives of the 
liberation movements and the churches in Zimbabwe, South 
Africa and Namibia and through numerous initiatives of differ- 
ent kinds much knowledge had been built up. There was good 
cooperation with the programmes of the World Council of 
Churches in this field. Josiah Kibira kept himself well informed 
about developments. Within the LWF this led to the brave 
decision of the Dar es Salaam Assembly in 1977: ‘The situation 
in Southern Africa constitutes a status confessionis. This 
means that, on the basis of faith and in order to manifest the 
unity of the church, churches would publicly and unequivo- 
cally reject the existing apartheid system.’ This was a great 
breakthrough, which meant that a socio-political question like 
apartheid was deemed to be of such importance that it touched 
the very centre of Christian faith and was absolutely incompat- 
ible with it. 

Kibira saw this as an important victory. Immediately after his 
election to the Presidency he told the international press he was 
very Satisfied with this radical declaration because the 
situation in South Africa not only ‘disturbs the church but the 
entire world’. He also called for clear guide-lines as to how the 
so called ‘white member churches’ of the LWF in South Africa 
should be integrated with the black churches. Kibira felt that 
much responsibility had been entrusted to him, and that 
special efforts to influence the treatment of the question of 
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apartheid within the LWF was expected by those who had 
elected him. 

In his first Address to the Executive Committee the next year 
he devoted considerable time to the remarkable decision of the 
Assembly. ‘It was, in my opinion, the first time a substantial 
resolution was announced on the South African apartheid 
policy, as far as Lutheran Christians are concerned.' From now 
on he would urge the member churches to follow up the brave 
declaration of Dar es Salaam and transform it into practical 
action. He saw clearly the root cause of the apartheid issue: 
"The South African problem is a result of the powerful, rich 
Western nations in the real sense. If these nations would 
withdraw, or instruct the businesses of the multinational 
corporations to withdraw their financial interests there, that 
Vorster government would fall in a short time. There is an 
octopus-like system with arms or suckers all over the African 
continent, that will never give a chance for Africa to rise 
economically.' 

Josiah Kibira would use the octopus picture again in October 
and November the same year when he spoke on several 
occasions in the USA on the role of the LWF in the world. He 
asked the Lutheran Christians there to use their influence to 
change the attitude of their government towards sanctions 
against South Africa. On every occasion he used very 
provocative language to stir his audiences on this issue. During 
his journey he was able to meet both with the American Vice 
President, 'a great and unforgettable experience', and also had 
an audience with several African ambassadors and with the 
UNO Secretary General Dr. Kurt Waldheim. At both times the 
main point for discussion was South Africa. 

Coming back to Bukoba he reported as usual in a prompt 
letter to his diocesan co-workers: 'Throughout the visit the 
press wanted to hear your reporter's views on the South Africa 
situation. It was interesting, as if by coincidence, that during 
the same time Mr. Ian Smith of Rhodesia was visiting the USA. 
The reporter wished somebody could hold him there for good! 
At one point a journalist wanted to know my view and 
suggestions to the Americans concerning development of 
people in the present world. I asked him to report in his paper 
that the Americans should start at home! ForI had a chance to 
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visit the schools of the black children. They were not really up 
tothe standard of modern schools, not even compared to those 
in a small country like Tanzania." 

When reading all Bishop Kibira's addresses to the Executive 
Committee, the apartheid issue appears in different ways, 
sometimes with an undertone of bitterness, sometimes with 
outright challenges and despair. He demanded clarity from all 
member churches whether they complied with or refused to 
follow up the Assembly decision to pronounce the status 
confessionis in connection with apartheid. Slowly a new aware- 
. ness was gaining ground. When the American Lutheran 
Church at its convention in 1980 decided to divert its holdings 
in all corporations doing business in South Africa, Kibira wrote 
a special letter to the President of that church, his good friend 
Bishop David Preus, who also served as one of the vice 
presidents of the LWF. Kibira called it 'a timely decision' and 
expressed his satisfaction. 'Apartheid is an affront and an open 
insult to all those who confess Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour.' 

This came from Josiah Kibira's deepest feelings. When 
another vice president of the LWF whom he greatly respected, 
Landesbishof Johannes Hanselmann of Bayern (later 
President of LWF), officially disassociated himself and his 
church from the Special Fund of the WCC Programme to 
combat racism which had allocated grants to the liberation 
movements in South Africa, Kibira was extremely disappointed 
and outraged. Bishop Hanselmann had also, perhaps 
unconsciously, signed the declaration as a Vice president ofthe 
LWF. He wrote immediately and challenged him: 'How do you 
think our fellow Lutheran Christians in Namibia would react to 
your statement? It is painful for me to write this letter to a close 
friend whom I respect very much and whose fellowship I want 
to keep by all means. But I would not be true to my sincere 
conviction, if I kept silent on this point.' 

But what more could be done for at least the LWF to keep its 
integrity on this crucial issue? This was Kibira's constant 
concern. The white member churches in South Africa and 
Namibia did not show any real signs of complying with the 
decision from Dar es Salaam. Bishop Kibira says in his 
addresses; Zimbabwe has got its freedom, but the situation in 
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South Africa itself and Namibia is only getting worse. Our 
mandate from Dar es Salaam is clear and uncompromising, 
that this is a priority concern for us (Turku 1981).' 'It is to be 
deeply deplored that the US government indirectly continues to 
support the racists, at present with the irrelevant demand that 
Angola send away the Cuban troops' (Vancouver 1983). ‘It 
should be understood that our frustration is increasing and 
hope for change seems more remote than ever ... Apartheid is 
not an issue on which Lutheran churches are able to differ and 
still preserve the integrity of their common confession. When 
one member suffers, the whole body suffers' (Geneva 1984). 

When looking towards the coming Assembly, where Kibira 
would step down from his office as the President of the LWF, he 
realized that not much had been done in practice to effect the 
status confessionis issue in relation to South Africa. It was a 
most humiliating situation. This time the financial situation of 
the Commission on Church Co-operation was reported not to 
allow any separate Pre-Assembly Meetings in the different 
continents as has been the case before the Dar es Salaam 
Assembly. Kibira became very upset. After a heated exchange 
of letters between him and the General Secretary and 
discussions in the Executive Committee it was finally decided 
that the African delegates could meet this time also at the 
expense of the LWF in order to prepare themselves together for 
the forthcoming Budapest Assembly. 

This Pre-Assembly meeting, which in many respects would 
have direct and concrete effects onthe outcome of the Assembly 
itself, was held at the University of Harare, Zimbabwe, in 
December 1983. Kibira's health was rather weak, but he 
decided to go. It was a very fruitful meeting, where the Lutheran 
church leaders and delegates from different parts of Africa had 
plenty of time to get to know each other and learn to trust each 
other. Kibira was very pleased again to see how it was possible 
to work out a common African position on several crucial 
issues. 

In his strongly worded introductory message to this confer- 
ence, he assured his audience that he was there both as the 
President of the Federation and as an African elected on the 
Executive Committee: 'But how it is with this. I want to assure 
you that whenI was elected to become the President ofthe LWF 
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at Dar es Salaam I strongly felt that I was chosen for Africa and 
that I would have a special calling to be an advocate for African 
concerns during my term in the top office of LWF. And I am 
thankful that nobody seems to have had any misgivings about 
this self-understanding of mine. But you will have the right to 
ask in Budapest: Have the commitments of Africa and for the 
African churches been focused better during the period 
between Dar es Salaam and Budapest than before?’ 

Kibira went on to speak about the injustices, divisions and 
wars on the continent to a great extent caused by the two 
superpowers: "Where is our real independence? It is a fact that 
both in South Africa and Ethiopia because of the supporting 
policies of the USA and the USSR many Christians are being 
imprisoned and persecuted when they stand up for truth and 
human rights ... The future for Africa seems to be quite grim 
humanly speaking. We should not deceive ourselves by pious 
language and close our eyes to the bleak facts.' 

After having mentioned many of the problems in different 
parts of the plagued continent, Kibira came to the South Africa 
issue: The worst and demonic kind of division in Africa is 
apartheid, a bitter sore which is holding all our countries in a 
humiliating grip'. He described the factual situation ‘bluntly 
and dramatically, because I am afraid we do not see the 
seriousness of the situation .... In spite of our Lutheran friends 
in the USA and the open opposition of other Christians to the 
policies of their own government in Southern Africa, or con- 
cerning questions dealing with Southern Africa, this govern- 
ment is clearly supporting the racists and thus forcing the 
freedom movements to try to get support from the communist 
bloc.' 

Many other issues certainly were discussed both in Kibira's 
address and during the coming days in Harare by the Africa 
delegates to Budapest. But the most important result was the 
resolution to suggest to the Assembly that the white member 
churches of South Africa and Namibia should be suspended 
from LWF membership. This was no easy decision. It was 
reached after long and searching discussions in the presence 
of the delegates from these white churches. It seemed to be as 
hurting to those who felt that this could not be avoided as for 
the churches which were to be excluded from membership till 
they had changed their stand. 
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When Bishop Kibira reported this decision to tbe Executive 
Committee which met in Geneva a month later he stated: 'It 
must be made clear that our churches are part of the one and 
holy body of Christ and, therefore, they are accountable to one 
another’. He demanded that the painful resolution from Harare 
should be brought on to the agenda in Budapest. After some 
hesitation in the Executive Committee the request from the 
chairman was granted. 


16. STRONG IN SPIRIT — WEAK IN BODY 


Many who met Bishop Josiah Kibira both in Bukoba and on his 
numerous journeys during his last years as President of the 
Lutheran World Federation, were deeply impressed by his great 
spiritual strength in spite of his evident severe physical weak- 
ness. He was a fighter in many respects, but his fight against 
his own gradually disabling sickness was, humanly speaking, 
his hardest and most humiliating. Kibira suffered from 
Parkinson's disease which gradually weakened his bodily 
strength. Still he managed to remain the respected and 
undisputed President of the LWF throughout his term of office. 

Already some time before the Assembly in Dar es Salaam 
there had been evidence of this disease. Kibira experienced it 
as a slowly emerging deficit in the nervous system of his body 
which caused him at times to tremble and stumble. At the time 
of the Assembly he had no difficulties in controlling this and it 
was not clear what it was. But when it was finally established 
ihat he really was suffering from Parkinson's disease and that 
there was no cure in sight, only a gradually increasing handi- 
cap, he accepted the hard verdict without complaints or 
bitterness. Instead he decided to make it part of his deepest 
spiritual experience and a test of his Christian faith. He 
resolved that he would do his very best in the situation and 
trust in his Lord. 

It is indeed amazing that Kibira managed to fulfil all his 
duties both in his diocese and the international church in spite 
of this weakness. The credit for this should partly be ascribed 
tothe availability to him of the very best medicine—available to 
him because of his responsible position. But his own 
exceptionally strong will contributed as much to this. 

On his journey in the USA in 1978 he had a careful 
examination and the most appropriate medicine was 
prescribed. Later he was given opportunities for a medical 
check up, and again, when he was visiting Europe. In March 
1983 Kibira travelled in China as a member of a small LWF 
visiting team. In Beijing several of China's best physicians 
examined him at the request of the Tanzanian ambassador 
there. They took much time, a whole day for this, and gave good 
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advice. Kibira remarked afterwards that he had never come 
under the care of such competent and friendly doctors as this 
group. 

But the treatment he was given could only control, not heal 
his body. At times and especially towards the end of the period 
Kibira suffered very much from tremors. Nevertheless he 
decided to carry through his assignments in most cases. He 
was aware that his sickness, although originating in the brain's 
lack of capacity to produce a certain chemical, dopamine, that 
this would not influence his mental capacity, only make him 
very tired. 

Many audiences seeing his tremors coming and hearing him 
openly speak about it, would feel a strong sympathy for this 
humble, human bishop from Africa who was not even ashamed 
to show his weakness. 'Don't be afraid it is not dangerous, it is 
under my control and my tremors will soon stop when my pills 
start to work! he told his listeners. On journeys in East 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Zimbabwe and Madagascar he 
carried through heavy schedules during the very last years in 
spite of his decreasing strength. 

But the inexorable sickness continued to get worse. In 
February 1984 it was obvious that Josiah Kibira's aged mother 
in Kashenye had not much time left. She had lived for more 
than a century! The bishop had been quite strong himself 
during the preceeding months. He had preached in several 
services at Christmas time in Bukoba and both attended the 
Executive Committee meeting in Geneva and visited the Pope 
in Rome in January. Now he decided to go to his home village 
to be close to his dear mother Esteria during her last days. 

This time Kibira spent nearly a month in Kashenye with his 
mother, his brothers and other relatives. It was a very unusual 
period of relaxation and withdrawal. Only some months were 
left before the General Assembly of the LWF to be held in 
Budapest, Hungary. There Kibira would step down from his 
high responsibilities. It was a month of assessment of what had 
been achieved in the LWF during the last seven years and his 
own contribution in this. It was the time when the content of the 
themes of his final address to the Assembly were worked out. 

The funeral service in March 1984 of Esteria Kibira (who had 
survived her husband by 56 years) was attended by most 
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people in the village of Kashenye and many Christians of the 
whole diocese. She was buried just outside her remarkable 
little square house with the thick stone walls in Kashenye, itself 
a historic building. Esteria had also been an important 
contributor to the church history of Buhaya. Josiah and his 
brothers gave their tribute to her lifelong service. 

But when Bishop Kibira returned to Bukoba his sight was 
seriously impaired and his tremors seemed to have increased. 
He had had some difficulties with glaucoma for many years but 
had been able to do the necessary reading and writing up to 
that time. In the village there had been no electricity and this 
may have contributed to exhausting his eyes. Kibira said 
himselfthat he lost his sight on the night when his mother died. 
Now he would need somebody always to read for him and to 
dictate his letters to. This was a serious set-back. But Ribira 
again dectded that this should not prevent him from going to 
Budapest and ending his service to the LWF in an honourable 
way. 

Josiah Kibira rarely complained, even if his Parkinson was 
terribly debilitating at times. In September 1984, having re- 
turned to Bukoba after the Assembly he wrote in a letter to 
many friends thanking them for their support: ‘Parkinson's 
disease is a very severe, painful and tightening disease. It is as 
if the body is working hard and thus losing a lot of energy....' 

Since his physical health worsened during the months before 
the Assembly, it is a miracle that he managed to carry it 
through, taking part so fully with all his mental strength 
preserved. People close to Kibira could witness how his bodily 
weakness over the years contributed to his spiritual maturity 
and transformation. He very naturally came to be called 'Baba 
Askofu', Father Bishop' by the Christians and all people in 
Bukoba for his kindness and mildness, so different from the hot 
temper in his younger years. Like other mature Christians in 
a similar situation, Kibira could witness to God's power in his 
weakness and never felt deprived. He humbly carried his cross. 
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17. BUDAPEST 1984 — HOPE THROUGH THE 
CROSS 


For Josiah Kibira the Assembly in Budapest, Hungary in July 
and August 1984 would be the summing up what had been 
achieved during his seven years of LWF leadership. His 
personal obligation to the organization had been one of utmost 
loyalty and dedication. He knew he had been a spokesman for 
Africa and the whole underprivileged world. In 1982 he had 
written a long personal letter to all Executive Committee 
members on many of the burning issues which would be dealt 
with at the Assembly: "What I would hate above all is if we, as 
the outgoing Executive Committee, cut very poor figures at 
Budapest. For Budapest should be a success!’ ...At the end of 
the letter he reiterated: I do not want Budapest to be a funeral 
of the Evian—Dar es Salaam spirit but a big step forward. 
Budapest must be a success! Elsewhere in this letter he had 
written: 'The Christian way is the way of the CROSS. It is also 
the only way to light for us.' 

From among the first paragraphs of the minutes of the 
plenary sessions of the Budapest Assembly we read: 

'On July 22nd, 1984 at 14.30 p.m. Bishop Josiah Kibira, 
President of the LWF, opened the Seventh Assembly in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.' 

Referring to his protracted illness, Bishop Kibira requested 
the three vice presidents to assist him with the chairing of this 
Assembly. He asked Dr. Preus to chair the first session. Dr. 
Preus praised Bishop Kibira with the following words: 

‘Josiah Kibira, child of God, Bishop of Bukoba, President of 
the LWF. We thank God for your service and your presence with 
us today. You are a true witness of the Gospel in the world. We 
have interceded on your behalf and prayed that God wiil 
support you and keep you through your suffering. The 
Assembly participants honoured Bishop Kibira with lengthy 
applause. 

These sentences hide much genuine human warmth and 
sympathy for the soon outgoing leader of the Federation. The 
Assembly participants from churches all over the world stood 
up and clapped their hands for a long time, even those who did 
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not know Kibira personally. Kibira was sitting on the podium 
surrounded by his close friends, the three vice-presidents and 
other officers ofthe LWF. They also stood up and embraced him 
and showed their appreciation. A genuine feeling of human 
closeness was experienced in the midst of the solemn opening 
ceremony in the enormous sports hall where a short time 
previously more than 13,000 had partaken in the preceding 
opening Eucharist service. 

The opening Address of the President would now be delivered 
tothe Assembly. Bishop Kibira had prepared it with much care. 
He had devoted many hours and prayer to it. He felt it should 
be a comprehensive summary of the position of the LWF in all 
its current varied undertakings. But he also wanted it to be his 
own last will to the Federation, a personal testimony about the 
mission of the Lutheran churches at a time when Kibira felt 'we 
have reached a universal or even cosmic turning-point in 
human history, qualitatively different from that of earlier 
generations. 

In an outline for the address he had noted down in his now 
shaky handwriting that it must be 'honest, sharp, clear and 
based on the theme’. It should also forcefully convey the 
message 'No peace without justice’. Budapest should boldly 
shout and uncover man’s sinfulness and disobedience to the 
Creator.' On the same paper he drew a big cross showing East 
against West and North against South, indicating the decisive 
tensions he sawin the world, but with these words inthe centre 
of the cross: IN CHRIST ONLY HAVE WE HOPE". The address, 
like the Assembly, should try to take the whole world with its 
problems into account and point to a realistic Christian hope. 

The theme for the Assembly had been chosen a long time ago: 
In Christ - Hope for the World’. Kibira had meditated on this 
theme during his month in Kashenye when he had been close 
to the realities of death and his own physical weakness and also 
thinking of all the immense tasks of the LWF in different areas. 
He had reached the conclusion that the hope which the 
Assembly wanted to convey could only be fulfilled where and if 
the cross of Christ is taken seriously. 

It was a set-back for Kibira that the impediment in his eyes 
would not allow him to deliver his speech himself. After some 
consideration he had decided that it should be read to the 
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Assembly delegates on his behalf by Dr. Anza Amon Lema. He 
was the experienced Associate General Secretary of the Federa- 
tion, himself a Tanzanian like Kibira, and a good friend. During 
the years he had been a very helpful and trusted supporter of 
Josiah Kibira with whom it was naturalthat he could relax and 
feel at home, even in Geneva. 

What should the way of the cross, the way of Christ through 
death to new life, mean for an organization like the LWF in 
1984? After some general remarks Kibira said at the beginning 
of his address: 'We will just waste our time here and be very 
unrealistic unless we do not get straight to the core and very 
stumbling block of our Christian faith, to the CROSS itself, if 
we are to achieve the hope for which we are gathered. Our only 
hope is in the end the cross of Christ! Only the cross led to 
Resurrection on which the Church is built. Only through the 
cross was God's miraculous love revealed. Only through repen- 
tance can we receive forgiveness. This precious faith unites all 
Lutherans.' 

Kibira had had the mystery of the cross in his thoughts for 
a long time. In his book Church, Clan and the World, published 
in Uppsala, Sweden 1974 in connection with his Honorary 
Doctorate there, he had extensively described the new blood 
brotherhood in Jesus Christ, the 'New Clan', established 
through the cross, over against the cultural tribal brotherhood 
of the old clan society of Buhaya. Out of this anthropological 
study he had drawn theological conclusions: 'The blood 
brotherhood in Jesus Christ is universal, all embracing, 
worldwide and comprehensive for the world Church, for Jesus 
Christ died for all.' 

Kibira well understood when preparing his speech, that for 
an organisation like the LWF the cross is hard to take when it 
is translated into practical terms like self-denial, thorough 
going changes, suffering for the sake of others and so on. He 
referred to Luther, who had said that one of the true marks of 
the church was 'participation in the Cross of Christ, which is 
the way of the true church whenever it faithfully follows its 
Lord’. He also underscored his theme by quoting Thomas 4 
Kempis, whose book The Imitation of Christ he had bought and 
studied in Boston. One of his closest friends and most honest 
advisers, Rev. Ernest Lutashobya had met his Lord and 
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Saviour in a remarkable experience, decisive for his whole life 
while reading Thomas á Kempis quite alone as a teenager 
looking after the cows in the bush! Kibira knew that here was 
genuine Christian experience. He quoted the medieval writer: 
Jesus has many who love His Kingdom in heaven, but few who 
bear His Cross. He has many who desire comfort, but few who 
desire suffering ... Had there been a better way, more profitable 
to the salvation of mankind than suffering, then Christ would 
have revealed it in His word and life. But he clearly urges both 
His own disciples and all who wish to follow him to carry the 
Cross ...' Kibira wanted to be honest to his deepest faith: 'The 
hope we all are here for, will only be bought very expensively ... 
only if we are ready for concrete changes. 

This central symbol of Christian faith would now be the focus 
through which every issue Kibira took up in his address should 
be seen. 

Bishop Kibira spoke on the cross carried by the persecuted 
churches in the then communist countries, appropriate since 
the LWF Assembly for the first time was convened in Hungary. 
He warned all the Lutheran churches from conforming to 
worldly structures of society and forgetting their prophetic 
calling, even to suffering: 'This temptation is certainly as great 
in the USA, Sweden, Tanzania and South Africa as here in 
Hungary. Membership in our Federation should help us to 
have our eyes opened for our prophetic responsibilities.' 

The question of peace had occupied Kibira's mind for several 
years. He had contributed to putting it on the agenda at several 
Executive Committee meetings and taken time to go to different 
special gatherings to dealwith it, for example the Life and Peace 
Meeting convened by the Swedish Archbishop in Uppsala 

1983. It was now a central concern in the whole of LWF. 
Constantly Kibira had reminded his audiences when travelling 
on behalf of the LWF, that there is no peace inthe world as long 
as the prevailing unjust economic barriers between North and 
South were allowed to continue. Now he said: The peace 
question is contained in every other issue at this Assembly. 
What does the cross of Christ teach us on this point? What are 
we ready to sacrifice in the struggle for peace in the world as a 
Lutheran community ? This really means conscious personal 


and national sacrifices, not something transferred again to 
others somewhere else.' 

Inthis context Bishop Kibira also wanted to see growth in the 
relationship between the LWF member churches of the rich 
North and those of the less privileged South. In spite of all the 
good work done by the Department of World Service to give 
‘fresh hope in a very concrete way to millions of people to 
alleviate the worst of human suffering’ Kibira said with his 
usual straightforwardness: 'After all my travels in different 
continents during these years and knowing the conditions of 
the Christians in my own diocese in the middle of Africa, I 
simply have to say: The exchange of resources between our 
churches has up to now had very little to do with real dignity 
and sharing'. 

And after having referred to the important findings of the 
study on 'Root Causes of Social and Economic Injustice', Kibira 
summarized the desperate but factual situation of injustice in 
the world. He expressed what he felt right from his heart, 
without concealing his impatience and pessimism about the 
Western Churches: 

"Thinking of these enormous problems, I ask myself whether 
the first African President of the LWF has been able to give any 
special and significant contribution to the work of the Federa- 
tion. By now, it is evident that the LWF is very dear and 
important tothe African Churches. Onthe other hand, we must 
admit that Africa as a whole, humanly speaking, has lost much 
hope since we last met at the Assembly in Dar es Salaam. A 
change in the old economic order seems to us to be further away 
from being realized than was the case seven years ago. 

If we can do nothing about life-style and human values and 
cannot cut the strong chains of an unjust economic system 
that affects Christians in the rich countries at a time when, for 
example, hundreds of millions of Africans are threatened with 
hunger, I foresee a future — not far away — when the integrity 
and credibility of Christianity will suffer a deadly blow. When 
millions of people die before our eyes because of lack of food 
while others continue to live in luxury and self-aggrandise- 
ment, then we will have to admit that we no longer hope to be 
able to pursue the norms of equality and love that have been 
enunciated by Christianity so far. Then our hope will have 
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gone. Cynicism and despair will take over. 

My dear friends: I ask humbly but with much fear in my 
heart: Are we not already adjusting ourselves to such a 
hopeless future? Are we, asthe followers of the One who fed the 
five thousand, merely shrugging our shoulders and passing 
by? Or shall we, at this Assembly, be courageous enough to the 
extend a challenge to our Lutheran Christians, a challenge that 
commits and includes ourselves, a challenge that is realistic 
vis-à-vis both the immense suffering and the immense possi- 
bilities for reshaping the situation? This is a cry from the hearts 
of all those whose minds have been opened to the facts.' 

In light of the development of the coming years this honest 
analysis was both true and far seeing. But how many could 
really receive Kibira's 'cry from the heart' to carry the cross 
when it came to changes of life-styles and human values? 

Coming to the apartheid issue Kibira could not directly tell 
the Assembly how it should vote on the sensitive question of 
suspending the white member churches of Namibia and South 
Africa. But he tried to show how this touched the very centre 
of Christian faith. 'Apartheid is not just one among many 
problems related to violations of human rights, however 
important the others may be. Instead, it concerns our whole 
faith and the history of salvation. It was also a test of the 
integrity of the Federation itself. Even in this decision the cross 
of Christ could not be avoided and was 'the final guide’. 

TI plead that this Assembly be absolutely unequivocal, both 
in words and practice, when it comes to stand up for total 
human equality in South Africa. A much deeper unity among 
Lutherans of all races should soon become a reality, "His 
purpose was create in himself one new man out of the two, thus 
making peace, and in this one body to reconcile both of them 
to God through the cross, by which he put to death their 
hostility " (Ephesians 2:15-16 NIV). It is in the theme of hope 
that this is possible and that we have come this far.' 

Kibira continued appealing to the Assembly with all his 
integrity at stake and making this into a most central and 
spiritual question. ‘If the earnestness and depth of this mes- 
sage is not received in the sounding board of our hearts, then 
we are called upon to bring it into all the dimensions of our re- 
lationship with God. For I repeat: the whole history of salvation 
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Bishop Kibira, the outgoing President, at the Budapest 
Assembly 1984 with Rev. Dr. Carl H. Mau Jr. (centre) General 
Secretary of the Lutheran World Federation and the newly 
elected President who was to succeed him, Bishop D. Dr. Zoltan 
Kaldy (right). 
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The thoughtful outgoing President 
of the LWF, Budapest 1984 


is included in our dealings with this question of racial 
inequality.' 

As the President of the LWF Kibira had continued to stress 
all that he had learnt about mission from his time as the 
chairman of the Commission on Church Co-operation, whose 
work he had tried to follow with special interest during these 
seven years. After having given the realistic and challenging 
background and framework for the mission activities of the 
LWF, he now came to his own role: 'It is a sign of the maturity 
we have reached, that the President of the Federation, coming 
from what earlier was looked upon as a "mission field" par ex- 
cellence, has been free and welcome to voice concern about the 
urgency of mission and re-evangelization in Europe and North 
America. The numerous sophisticated unbelievers and, in fact, 
“pagans” of those areas are in reality as far away from the 
kingdom of God as their less educated brothers and sisters in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America who have not yet been reached 
by the gospel. 

But even mission in this new age must be a calling to carry 
the Cross of Christ. The renewal of the Church would only come 
when missionaries were ready to carry the cross of Christ 
through the world. This would demand 'self-sacrifice and a 
total commitment to servanthood in the manner and style of all 
that is said and done, whether the mission outreach is within 
one's home country or far away in a foreign place, a willingness 
to identify with the lives of the people to whom we want to bear 
the witness of Christ.' 

It was in this context that Kibira also took up the ecumenical 
responsibility of the Federation, where the Cross might mean 
‘readiness for changes, to listen and learn in humility from 
other Christians and Churches’. 

The Assembly delegates certainly listened attentively to this 
hour long address as it was delivered on Kibira’s behalf by Dr. 
Lema. When it was finished the delegates stood up and gave it 
long applause. It was referred to in its details many times 
during the coming days. Still Bishop Kibira had the feeling that 
the real challenge of the Cross, as he had meant it, had not been 
received. It was a too demanding and hard a message on some 
points, too sharp and uncompromising on the big gap between 
the rich North and the deprived South. 
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Bishop Kibira took part in the whole Assembly sitting on the 
podium together with the other officers, opening most of the 
plenary sessions during the two weeks, then asking one of his 
deputies to chair. He carefully followed all the procedures in 
spite of his health. His sickness was now evident to everybody, 
both his tremors and his weak sight. But Kibira's very presence 
was a moving evidence and reminder to everybody, that the 
greatness of Christian faith lies not in human strength. 'My 
grace is allyou need; power comes to full strength in weakness’, 
was a passage from the New Testament many delegates quoted 
among themselves during those days when referring to the out- 
going President. He brought a useful human touch into the 
formalities of the Assembly. He had conveyed his last will to the 
Assembly and nobody doubted his integrity and the unselfish 
commitment. 

As the days went by it was proved how many friends Bishop 
Kibira had in the Lutheran churches around the world. It was 
remarkable to experience how Kibira recognized so many 
among the Assembly delegates in this big Lutheran family, even 
if his sight was impaired. 

The Budapest Assembly itself became an important step 
forward for the LWF, not so much because of a marked 
enthusiasm and memorable events in it, but for its content and 
constructive reports and the way it was carried through — it 
was the first meeting of its size in a communist country. Many 
of the concerns of Bishop Kibira were well expressed in the 
resolutions and decisions. When the Assembly, with an over- 
whelming majority, finally voted to suspend the white member 
churches of South Africa and Namibia, Kibira could feel that he 
had played an important role in the development leading up to 
that decision. His untiring efforts in raising the awareness of 
Christians and Churches had helped the LWF take this hurting 
consequence of the Dar es Salaam resolution. The decision was 
taken after some dramatic confrontations and many difficult 
considerations and manoeuvres by the delegates from the 
churches concerned. 

The Pre-Assembly Meeting in Harare (which to a large extent 
had become a reality through Kibira's initiative) had advocated 
suspension, not total disruption of the white churches' 
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membership for, as Kibira said in his address: 'In the African 
context, suspension does not mean expulsion from a given 
family or human fellowship. For us it means temporarily taking 
away the rights of a family member to share its life at its deepest 
level to show how urgent it is that that member changes his/ 
her life on a certain point.' It is interesting to note that several 
of the other recommendations and suggestions from Harare 
were also adopted by the whole Assembly. It became clear that 
none of the other Pre-Assembly Meetings had brought such an 
impact on the Assembly as that of the Africans. More than 
anybody else Bishop Kibira had been instrumental in bringing 
about unity and a common approach among the African 
Lutheran Churches. He contributed to strengthen their African 
identity and a sense of self-consciousness and pride in their 
own heritage. 

In the afternoon of the 31st of July, the Hungarian Bishop 
Zoltan Kaldy was elected to succeed Bishop Josiah Kibira of 
Tanzania as president of the Lutheran World Federation. 
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18. HIS LAST YEARS 


Josiah Kibira and Martha (who had been with him all the time) 
could leave the Budapest Assembly very satisfied with the 
general outcome of its reports and decisions. The Federation 
had made an important step to closer fellowship between the 
member churches. He could also be content with his own 
contribution and the fact that his health had permitted him to 
be so fully present, even if sometimes he had to rest. 

Kibira had felt how he was admired and loved by the 
Assembly. He had been surrounded by so much sympathy and 
spontaneous expressions of genuine Christian fellowship. 
Coming back to Bukoba he wrote a letter to thank his many 
friends: '... It was wonderful to be with you and to do what we 
did together, be it during the meeting, the receptions or in the 
hospital. Your words of advice and your gestures of love, not 
once or twice but many times, have been wonderful ... I don't 
know when and where we might meet again. Maybe still on this 
earth, but it is also possible that we don't get a chance to meet 
each other because of my illness which is reducing me to a sick 
man ...' Kibira seemed to have spent much of his remaining 
strength in Budapest. It was his last journey outside Tanzania. 

Soon after returning home he fell ill with a severe attack of 
malaria. He was taken by the Mission Aviation Fellowship 
plane to the Kilimanjaro Christian Medical Centre in Moshi, 
where he had to rest for a long time until he recovered. Now 
Bishop Kibira decided that he should entrust the leadership of 
his diocese into physically stronger hands. He asked the 
Synodal Council to be released from his duties as a Bishop. On 
October 23 1984 his successor was elected. The Bishop's 
consecration could take place for the first time in the Cathedral 
of Bukoba. On the 16th of December in the presence of Bishops 
and many other guests from throughout Tanzania and from the 
worldwide Church the new bishop was consecrated. 

Samson Mushemba, the former Dean of the Cathedral who 
recently had returned with a Doctor of Ministry degree from 
studies in the USA, had been elected to become the third 
Lutheran Bishop in Bukoba. Kibira was strong enough to be 
present for the consecration service, but too weak to lead it as 
he would have liked. In the same way as he had been given the 
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Bishop's vestments and insignia more than 20 years ago, they 
now were transferred one by one to Bishop Samson 
Mushamba. The baton was handed over to the next runner. A 
remarkable era in the development of the Chtirch of Christ in 
Buhaya was over. 

Ina preface tothe printed programme ofthe ceremony in the 
Cathedral Bishop Kibira listed some points which he especially 
wanted to be followed up by his successor. They are noteworthy 
for the priorities he set: 


1. 


The reports from our different District and institutions 
will show the new Bishop their work and area of 
responsibility. 


. The Bishop is entrusted with the responsibility for the 


Mission of the Diocese: 

a) the evident areas within the Diocese: the southern 
and western districts and the northern B district. 

b) outside the Diocese: Tanzania, Africa and even 
Europe. 


. The diocese has ventured to send a few missionaries 


to Europe. This should be extended, but on a self- 
reliance basis by the Diocese, so that it pays the whole 
salary for these people. In the same way, the door for 
missionaries from Europe to this Diocese has been 
opened. I hope that the new Bishop will not close it. 


. The question of educating women in theology in order 


to become pastors should be dealt with by the whole 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Tanzania. The 
leader of the Church, Bishop Sebastian Kolowa has 
promised to put this matter on the agenda as soon as 
possible. The new Bishop is requested to bring his 
opinion in this matter. 


. Our Bishop as well as the leaders of the other synods 


and dioceses of the Church and even other Protestant 
bishops must have a firm stand on the question of 
discrimination according to colour in South Africa ... 


. It is the responsibility of the Bishop to further unity 


within his diocese and also with the others who are not 
among us to prevent church divisions...’ 
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Wecan easily recognize in this some of the outgoing Bishop's 
concerns which we have seen throughout his ministry. 

Friends in the Revival had built a good house as a gift to 
Josiah and Martha Kibira in a banana grove at Kankwirwa, 
Rwamisenye, a few kilometres to the south of Bukoba town. 
Here they moved and now Bishop Kiibra could rest after all the 
years of hard work and heavy responsibilities. He wrote to his 
friends in a Christmas greeting: 'I have just participated in the 
consecration of my successor, the new bishop of the North 
Western Diocese of ELCT, Dr. Samson Mushemba. I am now 
retired. We have moved out of the Bishop’s house, our home for 
twenty years overlooking Lake Victoria and up to our farm at 
Kibeta in the hills just outside Bukoba town. Visitors are 
welcome. ' 

Even if he had been forced to leave his diocese early because 
of his health, Josiah Kibira had served as a Bishop for a longer 
time than most. His eyes deteriorated even more but he could 
master the attacks of his Parkinson’s disease quite well and 
was surprisingly strong at times. 

The usual hospitality in the Kibira home continued as before. 
Now the old Bishop had more time to entertain his guests, 
something he always had enjoyed. Many visitors found their 
way through the banana groves to the open house and found 
Kibira alert as ever, leading the prayers, inquisitive as to what 
was going on in the Diocese and in the world at large. The radio 
had always been a useful device for him. Now that he could no 
longer read, he listened regularly to the news. He was better 
informed than most other people in Bukoba of what was 
happening in the world because of all his experiences and 
general interest which helped him to judge what was going on. 
After some time he strong enough to return to the regular 
church services again on Sundays. 

In September 1987 Kibira gave his last public greeting to an 
international audience when the Lutheran Co-ordinating 
Service — representatives of all the mission agencies support- 
ing the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Tanzania met with 
leaders of the whole united church. This meeting took place in 
the newly erected Church Centre in Bukoba, a useful extension 
of the old Bishop's house since the new Bishop had moved to 
a calmer place. Kibira himself had greatly contributed to the 
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healthy development whereby now independent, self- 
conscious African leaders could confer with the European 
church representatives on a much more equal basis than 
twenty years previously. 

InJune 1988 Josiah Kibira went home to Kashenye for some 
days to see his dear brother Joel, twenty years older than 
himself and blind for a long time. Joel Kibira did not seem to 
have many weeks left. Josiah returned to Rwamishenye, but 
told his old friend from Nyakato, Wilfred Kilyanga that in the 

* nightshe was dreaming of angels and of some powerful pastors, 
now deceased, who had been great pioneers in the church, 
'Raroma and Kanywa and others are coming to fetch me'. 

Joel Kibira survived his brother Josiah by just a few months. 
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19. THE FAREWELL OF JOSIAH KIBIRA 


Nobody expected the events of 18th July 1988. Kibira had felt 
signs of becoming stronger during the last year. 

But on that Monday evening Bishop Josiah Kibira would 
entrust his strong spirit into the hands of One much stronger 
than himself. Afterwards it became clear that Kibira himself 
somehow had understood what was going to happen. Two days 
earlier on Saturday afternoon, Kibira's home in Rwamishenye 
was visited by a youth group from the Lutheran Church in 
Germany. It was a brass choir, touring the diocese with their 
trumpets. Josiah Kibira came out to them where they were 
standing playing their shining instruments among the banana 
trees in front ofthe house. He was obviously exceedingly happy 
and unusually excited. He lifted his hands 'as if he wanted to 
fly', embraced the young Germans and asked them to perform 
some of his favourite Lutheran hymns. 

The next day he told his friend and neighbour Kilyanga: 'T feel 
that I am close to the end of my life now'. But nobody took any 
serious notice of this. On Monday morning some good friends 
from the Revival came to see him; the old trusted pastor Ernest 
Lutashobya, the young, newly ordained pastor in the neigh- 
bouring Ibura Church, Fidon Mwombeki, the teacher Daniel 
Lugeyuna and a neighbour Daudi Alibaliho. When they were 
ready to leave Kibira asked Ernest Lutashobya to pray as they 
had done together many times during their life. Kibira went 
afterwards with his guests out of the house in the African way 
to say goodbye and told them: We will see each other in heaven’. 
Lutashobya later remarked: 'I did not notice anything special 
or any change in him. He was as clear in his mind as always, 
so I did not think more about it, until next day, when I 
understood that he knew.' 

In the afternoon Kibira went for a walk through the farm, he 
took longerthan on other days and talked to relatives and some 
workers. The family had supper as usual. Afterwards he led the 
evening devotions. This time he did something which im- 
pressed those present and which they would remember after- 
wards. He beseeched his children to repeat their baptismal 
vows, saying after him: ‘I renounce Satan and all his works ... 
I promise to serve the Lord whole-heartedly all my life'. 
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At ten in the evening Kibira took his bath. He was alone in 
the bathroom when the family heard him fall. Martha and the 
children brought him to bed, he tried to say something but his 
heart had stopped. It was a quick and painless death. 

The news of Bishop Kibira's sudden death at only 63 years 
old was soon spread by word of mouth all over the town of 
Bukoba and out to the whole diocese. Telexes also went to the 
whole Lutheran world where numerous friends also received 
the message with genuine personal grief. Kibira was known by 
many more than his Lutheran Christians of Bukoba. 

. Martha Kibira and the leaders of the Diocese had 
immediately to start the plans to organize the funeral 
ceremonies worthy of the beloved Bishop. They did it in a re- 
markably resolute and magnificent manner, which made a 
deep impression on all those who came to pay their last 
respects. In much of Africa a funeral must normally take place 
within one or two days, since there are no facilities to preserve 
the body any longer. In order to give time for all guests from far 
away to travel to Bukoba, Martha Kibira requested that the 
body should be taken by plane to a hospital in Mwanza to the 
south of the Lake, where there were preservation facilities. 

The funeral service was to take place on the following 
Tuesday in the Lutheran Cathedral of Bukoba, where Kibira 
had preached and presided at so many festival services and 
events. 

On Monday morning Kibira's body was brought back from 
Mwanza and laid in a coffin with a glass window. As is the 
African way, everybody should be able to see the deceased. The 
coffin was brought into the Cathedral in the afternoon, where 
the body was laid for people to pay their last respects before the 
time of the burial service the next day. The body of Josiah Kibira 
had been dressed in Bishop's vestments. Anza Amon Lema, the 
Associate General Secretary of the LWF and the treasurer Carl 
Gustaf von Ehrenheim represented the Federation. We shall 
follow some parts of Dr. Lema's detailed account of Bishop 
Kibira's funeral: 

At about 5 o'clock we went to the Cathedral to join those who 
were there viewing the body and giving thanks to God forthe life 
and service of Bishop Kibira. It was moving to see, that during 
the one hour we spent there, there was not a single moment 
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except during prayers and short meditations, when the line of 
people passing by the coffin was interrupted. Thousands of 
people paid their respects to the late Bishop Kibira that 
afternoon and this continued the whole night and the whole 
morning the following day. Perhaps what was most impressive 
to me was the singing by the crowd and sometimes by choirs 
from time to time interrupted by prayers and short meditations 
from pastors of the diocese. Thus one got the impression that 
the whole thing was a continuous thanksgiving celebration for 
a church leader, whose life and work had been exemplary in his 
own church and elsewhere. 

... There were thirteen Bishops from the sixteen dioceses of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania but there were 
also Bishops from the Anglican and Roman Catholic Church. 
The funeralservice was conducted by the Presiding Bishop and 
successor of Bishop Kibira in the North Western Diocese. The 
meditation was given by Bishop Erasto Kweka of the Northern 
Diocese of ELCT. The service was marked with singing by choirs 
from four congregations in the diocese as well as the German 
brass choir which was touring Tanzania at that time. The 
former Bishop of North Western Diocese, Dr. Bengt Sundkler, 
who was succeeded by Bishop Kibira, was also present and 
participated with the other Bishops in Scripture reading and 
later in bringing greetings .... 

The service in the Cathedrallasted for a couple of hours, after 
which the body of Bishop Kibira was carried to its permanent 
grave beside the Cathedral. Here representatives of ELCT, 
other Church organizations and government had the oppor- 
tunity to bring their greetings. On behalf of the Lutheran World 
Federation the Treasurer Dr. Carl-Gustaf von Ehrenheim 
brought greetings which had three parts: 

1. THE LUTHERAN WORLD IS MOURNING TODAY. 
The LWF is mourning with the ELCT and especially 
the North Western Diocese for the loss of a great 
church leader not only to Tanzania but world wide. 

2. THE LUTHERAN WORLD IS REMEMBERING TODAY. 
The LWF is remembering the life and service of 
Bishop Kibira with gratitude for the gifts which he 
brought locally and internationally. 
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3. THE LUTHERAN WORLD BRINGS THANKS TODAY. 
The LWF is giving thanks to God for the way Bishop 
Kibira was a blessing to many. 

... An elder brother of Bishop Kibira, namely Emmanuel 
Kibira, whois the Secretary forthe Tanzanian National Bible 
Society spoke on behalf of the family to express thanks for 
the presence of so many people .... The service ended at 6.15 
p.m.” 

This was the account of Dr. Lema. It was estimated that some 
10,000 people had passed Bishop Kibira’s coffin in the Cathe- 
dral. Many of those who were present have witnessed after- 
wards that the most moving speech during this whole long day 
was that of Martha Kibira, delivered in the Cathedral after the 
sermon by Bishop Kweka. She started with the words from the 
book of Revelation 14:13: Then I heard a voice from heaven say: 
"Write: Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from now on.” 
“Yes,” says the Spirit, “they will rest from their labour, for their 
deeds will follow them." 

Contrary to the normal African and Buhaya custom Martha 
Kibira was dressed in her most magnificent colourful long 
dress which she had worn on festive occasions travelling with 
her husband in different parts of the world. She told the crowd 
of people without fear or hesitation how much she wanted to 
thank God for everything: 'I and my husband have stayed well 
together loving each other and sharing everything since we 
were young. Jesus has been with us in both the easy and 
difficult things we have experienced. We could do everything 
together. We could confess our sins to each other when Satan 
wanted to come into our lives .... 

... Do not think it is bad or strange that I have dressed up so 
beautifully wien I take farewell of my beloved husband. I have 
not swept a piece of bark cloth around myself today (the 
traditional dress at burials in Buhaya). Instead I have put on my 
dress for big celebrations. We have been together in many 
countries and I have wanted to dress well and honour my 
husband. That is why I also wanted to do it on his last 
celebration on earth. May God help me to continue to witness 
to the power of Jesus to live in His word and forgiveness! That 
is what formed our fellowship and that gave Josiah's life its 
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meaning and inspiration to work all over the world.' 

The farewell ceremonies made such a deep impression that 
everybody had to acknowledge that Josiah Kibira's life and 
influence had been most unusually penetrating and far 
reaching. Many comments to this effect were now published in 
the international church press even if Kibira's death and 
* neral took place right in the middle of the summer vacation 
.n Europe and the USA, 

We shall summarize the legacy of Bishop Kibira for the inter- 
national church by quoting from some who had been close to 
him in the LWF. When Josiah Kibira had resigned as a Bishop 
in Bukoba, Friedrich Koenig, the German editor of the 
Lutheran World Information who had closely followed Kibira's 
initiatives and contribution to the LWF throughout the years, 
wrote at the beginning of 1985: 

Tt would be worthwhile to list and in the future to take up 
many of the recommendations that that undaunted African 
man of the Church made in his annual speeches to the LWF 
Executive Committee. 

... Kibira set standards. When, in the future, decisions need 
to be made in the Lutheran churches concerning the equality 
of all mankind before God and in life about basic foundations 
for peace and about the right understanding of the Reformation 
churches' task of mission, then no one will be able to overlook 
the words of Josiah Kibira. Lutherianism owes its first senior 
representative from Africa many thanks for his unswerving 
veracity, his pious witness to his faith and above all his 
encouraging example for youth, to whom he was especially 
committed.’ 

Carl Mau, the General Secretary serving with Kibira 
throughout his period, mentions the following in a letter 1989: 
‘Bishop Kibira was a great first generation African Church 
leader who reached the highest office of World Lutherianism. 
He was a man mindful of his failings about which he would also 
freely speak. He lived by grace, and especially in his infirmities, 
uncomplaining, carried on as best as he could. He was uncom- 
promising in his determination to make his own contribution. 
Yet he was fair and kind, with a great sense of the church. 
Perhaps his greatest achievement was to demonstrate that the 
family of Lutherans was united and belonged together. He was 
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passionately committed to human rights for all people and was 
appalled by the continuing oppression under which much of 
Africa lived. His report before the Assembly in Budapest 
pointed to a future responsibility of this family that 1s worth 
noting and re-reading.' 

A later General Secretary of the LWF, Gunnar Stalsett, said 
after receiving the news about Kibira’s death: The election of 
Bishop Josiah Kibira to the LWF presidency in 1977 marked a 
watershed in the history of international Lutherianism. It 
signalled the full integration of North and South and moved the 
Federation in the direction of becoming a full communion .... 
At the same time Bishop Kibira represented in his person and 
in his leadership the indivisible union between the spiritual 
depth of ourfaith and the commitment to express these actions 
designed to overcome all forms of racism and human 
oppression. He has willed us a legacy of deep commitment to 
the transforming power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ which will 
long survive his years among us.' 
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You may never have met him but by the time you have read this 
book you will have been inspired by him: 


e his commitment to justice especially on his own continent 
e his commitment to his church and to ecumenism 
e his commitment to the world church 


but above all 
e his commitment to the Cross, to servanthood 


Bishop Josiah Kibira was straightforward and uncompromis- 
ing. This is the story of his contribution to the Lutheran World 
Federation as its President from 1977 to 1984. It gives us a 
picture of this strong and dynamic leader of the Lutheran 
Church who came from a village on the shores of Lake Victoria. 
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